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A sectional party, inimical to our insti- 
tutions, and odious to our people, is about 
taking possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The seed sown by the early Abo- 
litionists has yielded a luxurious harvest. 
When Lineoln is in place, Garrison will 
be in power. The Constitution, either 
openly violated or emasculated of its true 
meaning and spirit by the subtleties of 
New England logic, is powerless for pro- 
tection. We are no longer partners to a 
federal compact, but the victims of a con- 
solidated despotism. Opposition to sla- 
very, to its existence, its extension and its 
perpetuation, is the sole cohesive element 
of the triumphant faction. It did not re- 
ceive the countenance of a single vote in 
any one of the ten great cotton States of 
the South! The question is at length 
plainly presented: submission or seces- 
sion. Theonly alternative left us is this: 
a separate nationality or the Africaniza- 
tion of the South. 

He has not analyzed this subject aright 
nor probed it to the bottom, who suppo- 
ses that the real quarrel between the 
North and the South is about the Terri- 
tories, or the decision of the Supreme 
Court, or even the Constitution itself; 
and that, consequently, the issues may be 
stayed and the dangers arrested by the 
drawing of new lines and the signing of 
new compacts. The division is broader 
and deeper and more incurable than this. 
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The antagonism is fundamental and ine- 
radicable. The true secret of it lies in 
the total reversion of public opinion which 
has occurred in both sections of the coun- 
try in the last quarter of a century on 
the subject of slavery. 

It has not been more than twenty-five 
years since Garrison was dragged through 
the streets of Boston with arope around his 
neck, for uttering Abolition sentiments ; 
and not thirty years since, the abolition 
of slavery was seriously debated in the 
Legislature of Virginia. Now, on the 
contrary, the radical opinions of Sumner, 
Emerson and Parker, and the assassina- 
tion schemes of John Brown, are applau- 
ded in Fanueil Hall, and the whole South- 
ern mind with an unparalleled unanimity, 
regards the institution of slavery as right- 
eous and just, ordained of God, and to be 
perpetuated by man. We do not propose 
to analyze the causes of this remarkable 
revolution, which will constitute one of 
the strangest chapters of history. The 
fact is unquestionable. To understand 
rationally the events which are transpi- 
ring, and to foresee their inevitable issue, 
it is necessary to examine this element of 
discord between the Northern and South- 
ern people, to investigate its true nature 
and extent, and weigh carefully the pros- 
pect of its cure. 

The Northern mind has become tho- 
roughly anti-slavery in sentiment. Even 
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those who contend for our constitutional 
rights share in the universal opinion that 
slavery is a great moral and social evil. 
Those who have adopted the pro-slavery 
view are exceedingly few in numbers, and 
are regarded by the mass of Northern 
people as more fanatical than the most 
extreme Abolitionist. The press, the pul- 
pit, the rostrum of the North are clamo- 
rous with declamation against us and our 
institutions. Slavery is considered not 
only immoral but debasing to both owner 
and owned. It is, they say, a relic of 
barbarism and a disgrace to an enlight- 
ened people. We are not regarded as 
equals but are merely tolerated, as per- 
sons whom they in their wisdom may 
possibly reform and improve. Churches 
refuse us participation in religious rites, 
and a baleful element of religious hate 
adds fuel to the fire of political dissen- 
sion. From present appearances, the 
North will before very long be unanimous 
in opinion, and if it has the power or can 
invent the means, it will be ready to re- 
duce the South to the condition of Hayti 
and Jamaica, and expect the approval of 
God upon the atrocity. 

It is unquestionably true, although it 
be upon false issues, that the sympathies 
of the civilized world are united against 
us. The name of slavery is hateful to 
the ears of freemen and of those who de- 
sire to be free. The wise and just sub- 
ordination of an inferior to a superior 
race, is rashly confounded with the old 
systems of oppression and tyranny, which 
stain the pages of history and have exci- 
ted the righteous indignation of the world. 
We are supposed to have proved recreant 
to the great principles and examples of 
the liberators of mankind. It is almost 
impossible at present to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind of Europe and of the North of 
this shallow prejudice. In the meantime, 
whilst carrying out the designs of Provi- 
dence in relation to the negro race, we 
must rest fora while under a cloud of 
obloquy and abuse. Let us be faithful 
to our sublime trust, and future ages will 
appreciate the grandeur and glory of our 
mission. 

The pro-slavery sentiment is of recent 
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development. It is more recent than any 
of the great inventions which have crea- 
ted the distinctive forms of our modern 
civilization. It is more recent than many 
of the great innovations of thought which 
now agitate mankind. The great and 
good fathers of our Republic unquestion- 
ably entertained anti-slavery sentiments 
or predilections, and the flippant Aboli- 
tionist thinks he has silenced us forever 
by quoting the opinions of Washington 
and Jefferson and Madison on this sub- 
ject. The anti-slavery sentiment of that 
era was partly derived from the radical 
influence of the French revolution, the 
mad frenzies of which fearful convulsion, 
the fanatics of the North may yet repeat 
in the Western hemisphere. It was par- 
tially also deduced from narrow, uncer- 
tain and sometimes false premises. The 
lapse of time has secured us a better 
stand-point. Africa has been explored 
and the African studied, anatomically, 
socially, morally, ethnologically and his- 
torically. Not only the physical science 
of man but the philosophy of history 
itself has been almost created since the 
days of the revolution. The question of 
slavery has been thoroughly sifted. The 
metaphysical and theological as well as 
the political bearings of the subject have 
been closely scrutinized. Liberia is be- 
fore us with its feeble and precarious ex- 
istence, with its little torch of civilization 
nearly extinguished by the foul atmos- 
phere of surrounding heathenism. St. 
Domingo is before us with its bloody 
teachings, and Jamaica with its silent 
monitors of pauperism and decay. The 
meagre slave population of the last cen- 
tury has increased to four millions, Cot- 
ton and sugar have risen to an unparal- 
leled political and industrial importance, 
so that the whole civilized world is deep- 
ly interested in its maintenance of Afri- 
ean slavery. And lastly, though not 
leastly, the free negro settlements in the 
North and in Canada are social experi- 
ments for our analysis and instruction. 

This pro-slavery party includes, with 
insignificant exceptions, nine millions of 
people of Anglo-Saxon blood. It is dif- 
fused over territory sufficient for a mighty 
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empire. It contends that its principles 
are based upon large and safe inductions, 
made from an immense accumulation of 
facts in natural science, political economy 
and social ethics. It holds the most 
prominent material interests, and thereby 
the peace of the world in its hands; a 
wise provision of Providence for its pro- 
tection, since those who cannot be con- 
trolled by reason, may be withheld by 
fear. 

In opposition to the prevailing senti- 
ment of the North, we believe that men 
are created neither free nor equal. They 
are born unequal in physical and mental 
endowments, and no possible circumstan- 
ces or culture could ever raise the negro 
race to any genuine equality with the 
white. Man is born dependant, and the 
very first step in civilization was for one 
man to enslave another. A state of sla- 
very has been a disciplinary ordeal to 
every people who have ever developed 
beyond the savage condition. Those who 
cannot be reduced to bondage, like the 

American Indian, perish in their isolated 
and defiant barbarism. Freedom is the 
last result, the crowning glory of the 
Jong and difficult evolution of human so- 
ciety. Few nations have yet attained to 
that lofty standard. Those who say that 
the French, the Italians or the Prussians, 
are not yet fit for freedom, and are still 
unable to appreciate the blessings of con- 
stitutional liberty, would thrust the splen- 
did privilege uf Anzio-Saxon superiority 
upon the semi-barbarous negro! What 
fully, what madness ! 

Man has no “ inalienable rights” —not 
even those of “ life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” If the life he leads, 
the liberty he enjoys, and the happiness 
he pursues, are not consistent with the 
order and well-being of society, he may 
righteously be deprived of them all. In- 
stead of that “glittering generality,” 
which might serve as a motto for the wild- 
est anarchy, the truth is, that men and 
races of men have certain natural capa- 
cities and duties, and the right to use the 
one and discharge the other. That gov- 
ernment is the best, and its people the 
happiest, not in which all are free and 


equal, but in which equal races are free, 
and the inferior race is wisely and hu- 
manely subordinated to the superior, 
whilst both are controlled by the sacred 
bonds of reciprocal duty. 

The negro is a permanent variety of 
the human race, inferior to almost all 
others in intellect, but possessing an 
emotional nature capable of the most 
beautiful cultivation, The greater part 
of this race, in its native Africa, is sunk 
in the deepest barbarism. What little 
civilization a few tribes may have, has 
been imposed upon them by Arabic and 
Moorish conquerors. Left to themselves, 
these poor people would no doubt remain 
barbarous forever; but when domesti- 
cated by the white man, they are elevated 
and Christianized. The transfer in 
their bondage, from black men to white 
men, by the slave trade, was the first 
dawn of promise to the benighted chil- 
dren of Africa. It was permitted by 
God in order to teach us the way in which 
the dark races are to be elevated and 
civilized. Jamaica and Hayti have also 
been permitted, as timely and salutary 
warnings, not to desert the path which 
was marked out by Providence. 

African slavery is therefore a certain 
relation of capital and labour, in which 
capital owns its labour and is bound to 
maintain and protect it. It is only thus 
that an inferior race can exist in contact 
with a superior one. In the Sandwich 
Islands, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
the aborigines are passing away before 
the encroachments of English power and 
at the mere presence of English civiliza- 
tion. The free negroes of the North are 
dying out beneath the cold climate and 
the cuider charities of that region, Free- 
dom and competition with the white man 
would ultimately annihilate the negrorace 
in the South. The only hope of the 
African is in his just subordination to 
the superior type. 

Certain physical and spiritual peculi- 
arities of the negro necessitate his sub- 
jection to the white man. It is for his 
own good that he is subjected. As long 
as this was doubtful or not clearly seen, 
the South itself was ovposed to slavery. 
It remonstrated with England for im- 
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posing the institution upon it, and with 
Massachusetts for insisting upon a con- 
tinuance of the slave-trade for twenty 
years after the adoption of the federal 
compact. The South is now fully con- 
vineed of the benefits and blessings it is 
conferring upon the negro race. It is 
beginning to catch a glimpse of the true 
nature and extent of its mission in re- 
lation to this vast and growing institu- 
tion. The government of the South is to 
protect it; the Church of .the South is to 
Christianize it; the people of the South 
are to love it, and improve it and perfect 
it. God has lightened our task and 
secured its execution by making our 
interests happily coincide with our duty. 

We anticipate no terminus to the insti- 
tution of slavery. It is the means whereby 
the whiteman is to subdue the tropics all 
around the globe to order and beauty, 
and to the wants and interests of an 
ever-expanding civilization. What may 
happen afar off in the periods of a mil- 
lenial Christianity we cannot foresee. 
No doubt the Almighty, in Ilis wisdom 
and mercy, has blessings in store for the 
poor negro, so that he will no longer 
envy the earlier and more imposing de- 
velopment and fortunes of his brethren. 
Some shining Utopia will beckon him also 
with beautiful illusion into the shadowy 
future. But with those remote possi- 
bilities we need not trouble ourselves. 
llis present duty is evidently “to labour 
and to wait.” 

The Southern view of the matter, des- 
tined to revolutionize opinion throughout 
the civilized world, is briefly this: Afri- 
can slavery is no retrograde movement, 
no discord in the harmony of nature, 
no violation of elemental justice, no in- 
fraction of immutable laws, human or 
divine—but an integral link in the grand 
progressive evolution of human society 
as an indissoluble whole. 

The doctrine that there exists an “ ir- 
repressible conflict” between free labour 
and slave labour, is as false as it is mis- 
chievous. Their true relation is one of 
beautiful interchange and eternal har- 
mony. When each is restricted to the 
sphere for which God and nature designed 
it, they both contribute their full quotas 
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to the physical happiness, material inter- 
ests, and social and spiritual progress of 
the race, They will prove to be not 
antagonistic but complementary to each 
other in the great work of human civil- 
ization, From this time forth, the sub- 
jugation of tropical nature to man; the 
elevation and Christianization of the dark 
races, the feeding and clothing of the 
world, the diminution of toil and the 
amelioration of all the asperities of life, 
the industrial prosperity and the peace 
of nations, and the further glorious evo- 
lutions of Art, Science, Literature and 
Religion, will depend upon the amicable 
adjustment, the codrdination, the indis- 
soluble compact between these two social 
systems, now apparently rearing their 
hostile fronts in the Northern and South- 
ern sections of this country. 

The only “irrepressible conflict” is be- 
tween pro-slavery and anti-slavery opinion. 
Here, indeed, collision may be inconceiv- 
ably disastrous, and fanaticism may 
thrust her sickle into the harvest of 
death. The pro-slavery sentiment is 
unconquerable. It will be more and 
more suspicious of encroachment and 
jealous of its rights. It will submit to 
no restriction, and scouts the possibility 
of any ‘“‘ultimate extinction.” Nothing 
will satisfy us but a radical change of 
opinion, or at least of political action on 
the subject of slavery throughout the 
Northern States. The relation of master 
and slave must be recognized as right 
and just, as national and perpetual. The 
Constitution must be construed in the 
spirit of its founders, as an instrument 
to protect the minority from the domina- 
tion of an insolent majority. The slavery 
question must be eliminated forever from 
the political issues of the day. No party 
which contemplates the restriction of our 
system and its ultimate extinction can be 
tolerated for a moment. In assuming 
this bold attitude we simply assert our 
obvious rights and discharge our in- 
evitable duty. 

Now the Northern mind is equally 
determined and defiant. It has literally 
gone mad in its hostility to our instita- 
tions. The most conservative of the Re- 
publican party look forward complacently 
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to the restriction and ultimate extinction 
of slavery, in other words, to the Afri- 
canization of the South and our national 
destruction. We will see to it that they 
precipitate no such calamity upon us, 
and we warn them to look carefully to 
their own fate. When a Northern Con- 
federacy can no longer, like a vampire, 
suck the blood of the sleeping and com- 
pliant South; when agrarianism and 
atheism and fanaticism and socialism do 
their perfect work in a crowded and 
crowding population, will not the dark 
enigmas of free-labour civilization press 
heavily upon it, and the dread images 
evoked by the prophetic wisdom of 
Macauley arise indeed—taxation, monop- 
oly, oppression, misery of the masses, 
revolution, standing armies, despotism, 
&e.? It may yet deserve the strange 
epithet written for this nation by Elwood 
Fisher : 

“‘ Here lies a people, who, in attempt- 
ing to liberate the negro, lost their own 
freedom.” 

Have we rightly comprehended the 
fearful import of those words, the A/fri- 
canization of the South? According to 
the present rate of increase, in fifty years 
the negrves of these States will amount 
to.-twenty millions. Suppose them to be 
restricted to their present arena, Sup- 
pose them, in addition, to be free. Im- 
agine the misery, the crime, the poverty, 
the barbarism, the desolation of the 
country! The grass would grow in the 
streets of our cities, our ships would rot 
in their harbors, our plantations would 
become a wilderness of cane-brakes. The 
re-subjugation of the negro, or the ex- 
termination of one race or the other 
would be inevitable, and in any event 
our children would be beggared_ with an 
inheritance of woe. Let us swear upon 
the altar of God, that as Christians and 
citizens, we will resist to the death the 
first step which might lead us towards 
this awful abyss! 

If the Republican party is permitted 
to get into power, the Africanization of 
the South may be gradual, but it will be 
sure. Their leaders already boast to ap- 
plauding multitudes that the heel of the 
North is at last on our necks. When 


the power, the patronage, the prestige of 
the federal government are wielded 
against slavery; when Southern men 
take office under it, and first apologize 
and then approve, when a free-soil senti- 
ment gradually percolates through the 
South itself; when the brightness of 
Southern honour is tarnished, and the 
integrity of Southern opinion destroyed, 
what will be, what must be the inevitable 
result? Nothing hasty or violent will be 
attempted. The iniquity will be accom- 
plished under the forms of the present 
Constitution, Remember that the cvins 
of Nero bore the image of the Goddess of 
Liberty, and that a perverted Constitu- 
tion is the choicest instrument of tyranny. 
Lulled by pleasant narcotics, we will 
pass from dreams of security, into the 
sleep of death. Or if we rouse ourselves 
at last, and reach out for our fallen thun- 
derbolts, we will be found, like Sampson, 
blind and helpless, and they will make 
sport of our misery. The silken cords 
with which they bind us now, will change 
to iron fetters in our moment of revolt. 
The precedent alone would be fatal. 
Shall we submit to an administration 
which received not a single vote in ten 
of our States? We could not be repre- 
sented in its cabinet, nor in any foreign 
mission, for what Southern gentleman of 
proper sensibilities would accept office 
at its hands? The South would be un- 
represented at home or abroad. She 
would have received a blow, politically, 
socially and morally, which would ensure 
her destruction. This is precisely what 
Seward, Beecher and Greeley are aiming 
at. We are to be coaxed, cheated, legis- 
lated out of our rights and liberties. 
What cannot be achieved by trickery, 
will at length be attempted by force. The 
most hateful feature in the despotism 
which threaten us is its religious element. 
If we are outraged because the Consti- 
tution is violated and broken, what shall 
we say of those hypocrites or madmen 
who have perverted the Word of God to 
the most detestable purposes of man ! 
The true test of statesmanship, accord- 
ing to Burke, is to preserve and improve, 
not to abolish and destroy. We apply 
this to the institution of slavery, and ere 
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willing to accord it to the existing Union. 
Have we exhausted our Constitutional 
remedies? Is not the Republican party 
powerless fur injury, and may we not 
anticipate a thorough reversion of North- 
ern judgment? These questions, and 
others like them, have been met and 
answered a thousand times by the able 
leaders of the South. Nothing but the 
speedy and universal uprising of the 
Northern people in behalf of State rights 
and Southern equality can preserve the 
Union. They have committed the ag- 
gressions, let them make the overtures. 
Is this miracle to be expected, and are we 
to await credulously its accomplishment? 
Compromises and compacts, the tempo- 
rary make-shifts of politicians and phi- 
lanthropists, will be useless. With what 
ingenuity the most sacred compact may 
be perverted, with what facility the most 
perfect compromise may be broken? You 
may put a new piece on the old garment, 
but the rent will be made worse. 

The fact is, the Constitution is dead, 
for it carried with it the seeds of its own 
dissolution, ‘the Union has achieved its 
mission; the last page of its history is 
written, and it may be safely deposited 
in the glorious archives of the past. The 
genius of Anglo-Saxon liberty, when she 
emigrated to these shores, bore twins in 
her bosom and not a single birth. The 
Northern race, bold, hardy, intelligent, 
proud and free, will receive into its em- 
brace the heterogeneous spawn of Eu- 
ropean civilization, and mould it to its own 
shape, and prepare it for its own destiny. 
The Southern people are brave, courte- 
ous and gentle, credulous and forbearing 
—loving friends, chivalrous enemies and 
good masters, to whose strong and gener- 
ous hands alone the Almighty would en- 
trust the tutelage of his most helpless and 
degraded children. 

The time fur our separation has come, 
and let all good men unite to avert the 
calamity of civil war. But at all hazards 
the dissolution must come. The evolu- 
tion of history, according to the laws of 
Providence, which supervise even the 
falling of a sparrow, necessitates it and 
demands it. The diversity of character, 
opinion, interest, climate and institutions 
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in the two sections is beyond remedy. 
Each has a separate mission to fill and a 
glorious destiny to accomplish. In our 
present relations, we incommode each 
other, threaten the peace of the world, 
and retard the operations of Providence. 
Let usa part in peace; let us have an 
equitable distribution of the public pro- 
perty and the public territory; let us 
have an alliance offensive and defensive; 
let us scorn the idea, so mournfully en- 
tertained by many, that constitutional 
liberty will perish because we are -di- 
vorced, that representative government 
will prove a failure because it becomes 
our duty and interest to separate. Let 
us prove by our wisdom and our courage 
thut those great principles are dearer and 
more powerful than ever. Let us emu- 
late each other only in the arts of peace, 
in the cultivation of friendship and in 
the worship of God. 

It is unfair to represent this question 
as one of secession or submission. The 
word submission, in the sense of political 
degredation, does not exist in the South- 
ern vocabulary. There is no man in the 
South so stupid, so cowardly, so base as 
to be willing to live in the Union as it is. 
There is no difference between us as to 
the fanaticism and tyranny of the North, 
no difference us to the wrongs and inju- 
ries of the South. Some of us would 
secede at once, unconditionally and for- 
ever. Others would give the North a 
last chance to abandon her false position, 
to make apologies and amend, and to 
secure us in the stongest bonds imagin- 
able, against not only the encroachments 
but the existence of the Republican party. 
The difference is rather nominal than 
real, for all the conservatives doubt, and 
many despair of proper concessions from 
the North. With those concessions, dis- 
union is probable, without them it is in- 
evitable. 

It is the business of the Cotton States 
to move first in this important matter. 
They alone are the great conservators of 
the institution of slavery. The people 
of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and, 
Missouri are unquestionably with us in 
spirit and principle, but we cannot dis- 
guise the fact, that the tenure of our 
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social system in those States is feeble and 
failing. Those great communities must do 
as in their wisdom they see best, but we 
cannot wait for their decision nor promise 
to abide by it. Whether they go with 
the North or declare for a separate sover- 
eignty, the mission of the Cotton States 
must be equally accomplished. We cor- 
dially invite their coéperation and believe 
they will share largely and richly in the 
benefits of a Southern Confederacy, and 
in event of trouble, we pledge our lives 
and fortunes to the defence of their 
border. 

To the professed Abolitionists, that 
motley crew of men who should be wo- 
men and of women who should be men; 
who see in Fred Douglass a hero and in 
John Brown a martyr, whese venom is 
proportioned to their ignorance, as some 
animals are said to be fiercest in the dark ; 
and who are ready to perpetrate the 
blackest crimes in the name of liberty 
and under the garb of virtue, we have 
nothing to say. 

The Republican party itself, the best 
and worst of it, we charge with having 
outraged our feelings, violated our rights, 
and initiated a policy which, if carried 
out, will be destructive of our liberties. 
It is not an election but a usurpation, and 
if we acquiesce, we are not citizens but 
subjects. The forms of constitutional 
liberty may have been observed, but the 
spirit of tyrannic dictation has been the 
presiding genius of the day. Suppose 
the people of the North were to repeal 
their obnoxious laws, to confirm and 
abide by the decision of the Supreme 
Court, to divide the territories in an 
equitable manner, and to recognize the 
equality as well as the Union of the 
States, what and where would the Repub- 
lican party be? Dissipated into thin 
air, dissolved like an empty pageant, not 
leaving a trace behind. With the Re- 
publican party, therefore, as it exists at 
this hour, we have no parley. If it 
questions us, we have no reply, but the 
words of the gallant Georgian: ‘“‘ Argu- 
ment is exhausted, we stand to our 
arms.” 

To the conservative men of the North, 
who sacrificed their time, treasure, inter- 
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est and popularity in our behalf, and 
who have proffered their blood in our de- 
fence, we have no language which can 
truly express the gratitude of our hearts. 
Generous and faithful spirits! Stand 
bravely a little longer in the imminent 
deadly breach, which is yawning between 
the North and the South, and stay if it 
be yet possible, the bloody hand of fanati- 
cism. Raise your eloquent voices once 
more fur equality and fraternity, for 
justice and union. If it prove in vain, 
as alas! it will, keep firm at least to your 
principles and your faith; work without 
ceasing as a leaven of good in your in- 
fatuated communities; infuse into the 
contest before us some chivalric element, 
worthy of yourselves and of us, which, if 
the worst comes, shall mitigate the hor- 
rors of war, and hasten the returning 
blessings of peace. When we think of 
you in the future, we will forget the vio- 
lence of individuals and the disloyalty of 
State governments; we will forget the 
calumnies of Sumner and Phillips and 
Giddings, the blasphemies of Emerson 
and Chever and Beecher, and the vile 
stings and insults of the aiders and abet- 
tors of thieves and assassins; we will 
willingly forget them all, and entwine 
you tenderly in our memories and affec- 
tions, with the immortal friends and com- 
patriots of our own revolutionary sires— 
with Otis and Warren, and Hancock and 
Putnam, and Wayne and Ilamilton and 
Franklin. And in the fearful troubles 
which may come also upon your frag- 
ment of this dismembered nation, may 
the sign of our covenant be found upon 
every one of your door-posts, to ward off 
the destroying angel from your favoured 
and happy homes! 

Southerners! In this great crisis, 
which involves the welfare of the present 
and the future, les us be united as one 
man. Let us survey the whole question 
in all its bearings, immediate and pros- 
pective. Let us act calmly, wisely, 
bravely. Let us take counsel of our duty 
and our honour, and not of our danger 
and our fears. Let us invoke the guar- 
dian spirit of ancestral virtue, and the 
blessing of Almighty God. Let us re- 
member that, although precipitancy is a 
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fault, itis better, in a question so vital souls may rebel against the inscrutable 
as personal and national independence, decree of such a destiny, but we will not 
to be an age too soon than a moment too swerve a line from the luminous path of 
late. If we succeed in establishing, as duty. With our hands upon our hearts, 
we shall, a vast, opulent, happy and glori- we will unitedly exclaim, let it come! 
ous slave-holding Republic, throughout The sons and daughters of the South are 
tropical America—future generations will ready for the sacrifice. We endorse the 
arise and call us blessed! Butif it be noble sentiment of Robert Hall, that he 
possible, in the mysterious providence of has already lived too long who has sur- 
God, that we should fail and perish in  vived the liberties of his country ! 

our sublime attempt, let it come! Our Waterproof, Tensas Parish, La. 
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THE SINGER. 


This exquisite poem appeared in “ Household Words” in 1850, or 1851. Struck with 
its great beanty, we copied it. The marvel is, that it has not gone the round of the 
newspapers, over and over again. It seems to have been suggested by the singing of 
Jenny Lind, or some other renowned cantatrice. The author’s name we have never 
heard. The closing lines will not be unfamiliar to such of our readers as were unfortu- 
nate enough to be cajoled into listening to a nameless lecture which was delivered in 
this city last Spring. They will find that the fragment then given was but part ofa 
perfect whole, and thank us for exhibiting the entire gem, which we have hoarded with 
a miser’s selfishness for ten years, prizing it chiefly because it was exclusively our own 
—the book-makers and scrap collectors seeming to be altogether ignorant of its existence. 
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Unto the loud acclaim that rose 

To greet her as she came, 

She bent with lowly grace that seemed 
Such homage to disclaim: 

With arms meek folded on her breast 
And drooping head, she stood ; 

Then raised a glance that seemed to plead 
For youth and womanhood ;— 

A soft beseeching smile, a look 

As if all silently 

The kindness to her heart she took, 
And put the homage by. 


She stood dejected then, methought,— 
A captive, though a queen, 

Before the throng—when sudden passed 
A change across her mein; 

Unto her full dilating eye, 

Unto her slender hand, 

There came a light of sovreignty, 

A gesture of command ; 

And to her lip, an eager flow 

Of song, that seemed to bear 

Her soul away on rushing winds 

Unto its native air; 


The Singer. 


Her eye was fixed; her cheek flushed bright 
With power; she seemed to call 

On spirits that around her flocked, 

The radiant queen of all: 

There was no pride upon her brow, 

No tumult in her breast, 

Her soaring soul had won its home, 
And smiled there, as at rest; 

She felt no more those countless eyes 
Upon her; she had gained 

A region where they troubled not 

The joy she had attained! 

Now, now, she spoke her native speech, 
An utterance fraught with spells 

To wake the echoes of the heart 
Within their slumber cells; 

For, at her wild and gushing strain, 
The spirit was led back, 

By windings of a silver chain, 

On many a long-lost track ; 

And many a quick, unbidden sigh, 

And starting tear revealed 

How surely at her touch the springs 

Of feeling were unsealed: 

They who were always loved, seemed now 
Yet more than ever dear; 

Yet closer to the heart they came 

That ever were so near; 

And, trembling to the silent lips 

As if they ne’er had changed, 

Their names returned in kindness back, 
The severed and estranged ; 

And in the strain, like those that fall 
On wanderers as they roam, 

The exiled spirit found once more, 

Its country and its home. 


She ceased, yet on her parted lips 

A happy smile abode, 

As if the sweetness of her song 

Yet lingered whence it flowed; 

But, for a while, her bosom heaved— 
She was the same no more— 

The light and spirit fled; she stood, 
As she had stood before. 

Unheard, unheeded to her ear 

The shouts of rapture came; 

A voice had once more power to thrill 
That only spoke her name. 
Unseen, unheeded at her feet, 
Fell many a bright bouquet; 

A single flower in silence given, 
Was once more sweet than they; 
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Her heart had with her song returned 


To days forever gone, 


Ere woman’s gift of fame was hers, 


The many for the one. 


E’en thus, O Earth, before thee 


Thy poet singers stand, 


And bear the soul upon their songs 


Unto its native land. 


And even thus, with loud acclaim, 
The praise of skill, of art, 
Is dealt to those who only speak 


The language of the heart! 


While they who love and listen best, 


Can little guess or know 


The wounds that from the singer's breast 


Have bid such sweetness flow ; 


They know not mastership must spring 


From conflict and from strife ; 


“These, these are but the songs they sing ;”’ 
They are the singer’s life! 





A STORY OF CHAMPAIGNE. 


BY F. R. §. 


CHAPTER V. 
MADEMOISELLE CELESTE. 


When they reached the ladies apart- 
ment, Rupert put down his saddle, and 
Tiberius knocked at the door. 

“Are you coming in?” asked Rupert, 
smiling. 

“I will attend you, sir,” was the an- 
swer. 

So, when dame Henriette opened the 
door, they both entered, and found them- 
selves in a large room, evidently used for 
culinary as well as other household pur- 
poses. Preceding them through this, 
the dame opened the door of another 
room, much smaller and more tasteful- 
ly furnished, into which Rupert stepped 
followed closely by the dwarf, not- 
withstanding an ejaculation from Hen- 
riette. By a table in the middle of the 





room was seated Mademoiselle Celeste, 
and with her neddle-work at a window, 
sat Heloise. If Mademoiselle d’Estan- 
deux had appeared pleasing to the eye, 
through the half-open door, on the pre- 
vious evening, she was much more charm- 
ing in the full light of day. In fact Ru- 
pert imagined that he had never seen a 
woman so beautiful, and from the “ in- 
terest”? he had before taken in her, he 
progressed to a somewhat deeper feeling. 
So that the grace of his ancestors was 
not so perceptible in the bow he made to 
her. He actually blushed a very little— 
but no one noticed that, unless it was 
Mademoiselle Ileloise, who paid very 
little attention to her sewing, the dwarf, 
or her mistress. 

*“*T believe, sir,” said Celeste, “that 
you will proceed immediately to Paris.” 

‘Such is my intention, Mademoiselle,” 
“And Monsieur de Danaparte informs 
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me that you will first deliver these pa- 
pers.” 


*“* Excuse me, Mademoiselle,” said Ru- 
pert, interrupting her with a bow, “ but 
I have not the pleasure of the acquain- 
tance of M. de Danaparte—I am not the 
person to whom these documents were 
originally entrusted. That individual 
met with an accident upon the road, and 
as I was passing, I took charge of the pa- 
pers, and am totally ignorant of all con- 
cerning them, except that they were to 
be delivered to yourself.” 


**Then to whom am I indebted for this 
kindness?” said Celeste, slightly redden- 
ing, for from the first, Rupert had not ap- 
peared to resemble the picture she would 
have formed in her mind of a confidential 
clerk. 


“Your humble servant; Rupert de La- 
chandais, who is happy to have been able 
to render you this slight service.” 


“I owe you a thousand apologies, sir, 
for my dis-courtesy last evening—” 


‘* Not a word, Mademoiselle,” said he, 
with a deprecating bow—‘“‘ Your course 
was perfectly proper under the circum- 
stances. I should have presented myself 
at a more suitable hour, had my horse 
been swifter and I had not met with dif- 
ficulties after I entered the grounds,” 


“T can readily believe that,” replied 
the lady, “‘will you not be seated? I have 
frequently heard of Lachandais—beyond 
Langres, is it not?” 


“Tt is, Mademoiselle.” 


‘** Yes indeed,” now said Madame Hen- 
riette, who had been holding a chair be- 
hind Rupert for some minutes, ‘“ Yes, 
and in the days of your uncle, Mademoi- 
selle, we were all neighbours in these 
parts. Often have I seen the young gen- 
tleman’s father ride over the draw-bridge 
at Estandeux,” 


“T cannot sufficiently thank you, sir, 
for the pains you have taken to deliver 
me these documents, especially as I find 
that it is of the greatest importance, that 
after having been perused and signed by 
me, they should be in Paris by the nine- 
teenth of May.” 


“Then,” said the Chevalier, '*‘ you 
will allow me to be your courier, for I 
am going there,” 

“Oh, sir!” said she, “I could not 
think of troubling you further.” 

“Trouble!” cried Rupert, ‘allow me 
to assure you that you were never more 
mistaken—I would be delighted to serve 
you.” And the grace of his ancestors 
hovered round him like a halo. 

** Then, sir, ‘‘ said she after musing a 
moment, “‘I believe I shall have to put 
myself under further obligations to you, 
and indeed, I know not to whom I should 
otherwise have entrusted it, for—’” she 
spoke a little lower, “I have no servants, 
and very few friends.” 

‘“‘T should be but too happy, Mademoi- 
selle, to be both the one and the other.” 

The lady bowed— 

Rupert now having nothing more to 
say upon this subject, that he thought 
would be agreeable, rose. ‘‘ As the mat- 
ter is pressing, said he, “I will take my 
departure, if you will allow me.” 

“Oh! I pray you do not put yourself 
to inconvenience by making haste with 
these papers—it is but too kind in you to 
take them.” 

“But I am obliged to hasten to Paris.” 
Rupert was young and sometimes forgot 
things. 

“Then it is a great pity,” said dame 
Henriette, “that Monsieur should have 
been obliged to have come out of his way, 
for this is not on the direct road from 
Langres to Paris.” 

“ By no means a pity,” said Rupert, 
‘for I shall make much more haste for 
Mademoiselle than I should have done 
for myself, and thus it will be to my 
advantage.” 


Celeste smiled and was about to take 
the papers (which were already tied up,) 
from the table, when the dwarf, who 
had been respectfully listening, in the 
back ground to this conversation, stepped 
up and said to Mademoiselle, with a bow, 
“You will allow me to remark, Mademoi- 
selle, that M. de Lachandais has had 
nothing to eat since yesterday at dinner.” 

The ladies exclaimed in amazement. 
The chevalier reddened fiercely, anc 
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would have annihilated the impertinent 
dwarf, had such a proceeding been con- 
sistent with politeness. ‘‘ Do not men- 
tion that,” he said, “I shall soon be—” 

“But were you not entertained by the 
Count’s people?” interrupted the aston- 
ished Celeste. 

“* Well--no Mademoiselle--I found them 
rather—-that is, they had orders to admit 
no strangers—and I passed the night 
upon an excellent couch (as regards pros- 
pect) in one of the corridors of this cas- 
tle, and would not have exchanged the 
beauty of the scene for the comforts of 
the best room in yonder chateau.” 


“Monsieur,” said the young lady, 
“every word you say, fills me with 
shame.” 


“Then I had better say no more,” re- 
plied Rupertsmiling. “If you will permit 
me, I will take my departure, for there is 
no—” 

‘* No, indeed,” said she, “I see that 
Henriette is preparing a slight repast and 
you cannot leave us until you have par- 
taken of it.” 


Rupert could do no less than resume 
his seat, and in a few minutes, after the 
fair Heloise had explained that, by see- 
ing the horse, she had been led to look 
over the castle before going down to the 
new Chateau, for which she had started 
to summon the clerk of M. de Dana- 
parte, Madame Henriette appeared and 
ushered him through the room they had 
first entered into another smaller one, 
with a bustling kindness of manner that 
seemed to indicate a desire to atone for 
her rudeness of the evening before, Ru- 
pert here found a table well covered with 
cold viands, and Tiberius entered in 
a few minutes, bearing a bottle of wine, 
which he deposited on the table and then 
took his stand ata short distance, ready 
to offer any further service that might be 
required, The meal did not last long, 
but when Rupert returned to the parlor, 
the dwarf walked out of the room with 
eyes distended wider perhaps than they 
ever were before. Rupert found Celeste 
was just folding and directing a note, 
which she requested him to add to the 
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burden with which she hadalready loaded 
him. 


“You will see, Monsieur, that both the 
packet and the note are directed to M. 
Choudin, No. —, Rue de St. H He 
is the lawyer of M. de Danaparte, 
my father’s oldest friend, from whom 
these papers were sent. In delivering 
them for me you place me under obliga- 
tions that I am afraid I never can repay.” 

“The obligations, Mademoiselle,” said 
Rupert, as he received the papers, “are 
mine.” Placing the documents in an in- 
ner pocket of his capacious vest, the 
Chevalier took a respectful leave of the 
ladies, Madame Henriette accompanied 
him to the outer door, while Heloise 
heaved a sigh as he left the room. 





After leaving this pleasant company, 
Rupert shouldered his saddle and pro- 
ceeded to the great door, and laying down 
the saddle, was about to go in search of 
his horse, when he saw Fernando ap- 
proach, looking very much chagrined at 
being led by such a diminutive groom as 
Tiberius, 

Quickly throwing on the saddle and ar- 
ranging the bridle, Rupert mounted, and 
tossing a few coins to the Emperor, rode 
off, crossing the draw-bridge in the most 
reckless manner, and galloped away 
through the grounds. 

Tiberius stood for a moment in the 
doorway and then shot off through a side 
path that led by a short cut, to the soi- 
disant chateau. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE ROAD TO PARIS. 


On leaving Estandeux, Rupert, remem- 
bering that Fernando had not had that 
substantial fare to which he had been ac- 
customed, did not urge him forward ata 
very great speed. He had ridden per- 
haps an hour, when, hearing behind him 
the clattering of hoofs, he looked around, 
and perceived approaching, no less a per- 
son than our friend Tiberius, mounted 
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upon a large bay horse. Supposing him to 
be the bearerof a message, Rupertdrew up 
by the side of the road and awaited him. 

The Emperor’s steed had evidently been 
once a hunter, and now one could see 
from his high head and fiery eye, that age 
and hard treatment had not entirely sub- 
dued his spirit. His tail, somewhat des- 
titute of hair, streamed bravely out be- 
hind, while his untrimmed fetlocks flut- 
tered wildly as he came down the road at 
a royal rate. 

But his rider was a sight to behold. 

His legs stuck out horizontally a short 
distance on each side of the horse, and 
the stirrups were shortened to an extent, 
perhaps, never known before. At every 
bound of his steed he rose in the air and 
the skirt of his little coat flapped behind 
him like a banneret in the wind. But 
his seat was secure, and with his left 
hand gracefully holding the bridle and 
in his right a long switch, he rode as 
bravely as a trooper. Rupert laughed 
heartily at this spectacle. 

“Hello! cried he, “‘ What brings you 
here?” ‘ Don’t stop for me, Chevalier,” 
shouted the dwarf, “I ride your way.” 

** And how far my way?” asked Rupert, 
as they rode together, the Emperor hav- 
ing somewhat restrained the impetuosity 
of his steed. 

‘“‘To Paris,’ answered Tiberius. 

“To Paris!’’ ejaculated Rupert, “what 
in the name of all the Czesars takes you 
to Paris?” 

“If you will permit me, I intend to 
enter your service, Chevalier.” 

“*My service!” cried Rupert, in utter 
amazement, ‘‘Why do you know, sir, 
that if I had required a servant, I would 
have brought one with me? I confess 
that the coolness of the people in these 
parts utterly confounds me.” 

Tiberius looked somewhat crest-fallen 
at this speech, but he replied that he 
knew he was acting very boldly in thus 
offering himself to the Chevalier, but 
that as he intended to go to Paris, no 
matter what might happen, he hoped that 
the Chevalier would allow him to serve 
him. Ile was able todo anything. In 
fact it would perhaps surprise any one to 
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know how much he could do, He desired 
no wages. Something to eat and ashelter 
would content him, As to remaining at 
Estandeux, he was determined not to do 
that. Had it nct been for the Chevalier’s 
arrival, be believed he would have starved. 
IIe owed no allegiance to any one there, 
for he had been virtually dismissed long 
ago, and had since lived upon charity of 
the most meagre kind. He hoped that 
the Chevalier would take him. 

“But the horse,” said Rupert, * where 
did you get him?” 

“Oh!” said the dwarf, “the Court 
owes me far more than the hire of this 
horse to Paris, and although I took him 
without «ny one’s permission, I most 
probably saved his life, as those drunken 
rascals had neglected him most shame- 
fully already. And I promise you, 
Chevalier, on the faith of an Emperor, 
that I will deliver this horse at the stables 
of the Count’s hotel, as soon as I arrive 
in Paris.” 

Rupert considered the matter for 
awhile. He liked the dwarf well+«nough, 
but he did not wish to be compromised 
by the company of a stolen or “ bor- 
rowed” horse. Ile considered, however, 
that even if he ordered the little fellow to 
return to Estandeux, there was no reason 
for believing that he would do so, but 
most likely endeavour to reach Paris by 
himself, in which case the safety of both 
horse and rider would be extremely 
doubtful. Besides all that, he pitied the 
unfortunate dwarf and consequently de- 
termined to allow him to accompany him, 
resulving to see for himself that when 
they arrived in Paris, the horse was re- 
stored to his owner. When he commu- 
nicated this devisiun to Tiberius, the lat- 
ter was overjoyed, 

“You will not regret it, Chevalier !” 
cried he; and he gave the old hunter a 
crack with his whip that like to have cost 
him his seat. 

“But suppose they pursue you?” said 
Rupert. “Oh!” said Tiberius, “the 
Count prevented anything of that kind— 
thisold horse isthe only one he left them.” 

So now they journeyed on briskly, the 
dwarf keeping in the rear, as became his 
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station, but not so far behind as to pre- 
vent him from hearing any remark that 
Rupert might make to him. It was con- 
siderably past noon, when Rupert began 
to perceive the necessity of providing re- 
freshment for himself and companion. 

In answer to an inquiry, a peasar t in- 
formed him that he would reach an inn 
in half an hour’s ride; and he, according- 
ly, began to push on a little faster. An 
exclamation, however, causing him to 
turn suddenly around, he saw to his as- 
tonishment, the dwarf, revolving slowly 
round his horse after the manner of a 
planet round the sun. His velocity, how- 
ever, increased rapidly, and directly he 
shot off like a comet, coming down head- 
furemost to the ground. The old hunter 
stopped instantly, and Tiberius, disen- 
gaging himself from the saddle, which, 
like a satellite had revolved with him, 
jumped up and siezed the reins, which 
he had dropped when he commenced to 
turn. 

“Hello! now,” cried Rupert, coming 
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up, “ here’s a pretty piece of business! 
‘‘Tt’s the old rotten saddle-girth,” cried 
Tiberius, ‘‘ When you started off so fast, 
my horse gave a jump, and crack! went 
the old thing.” 
“What will you do?” asked Rupert, 
“can you mend it?” 


“If I had a large needle and some 
twine, I could. Have you anything of 
the kind, Chevalier, in your valise ?” 

“No,” said Rupert, ‘You will have 
to ride bare-backed the rest of the way, I 
suppose; that is, if you cannot get some 
assistance at this farm-house before us, 
Throw the saddle on the horse and lead 
him along, and we will see what can be 
done.” 


The dwarf endeavoured to obey this 
order, but having nothing to stand upon, 
was not able to raise the saddle high 
enough, so, turning to Rupert, he said: 

“Chevalier, if you will lead my horse, 
I can easily carry the saddle that short 
distance.” 

Rupert consenting, the Emperor shoul- 
dered the saddle and fullowed the two 
horses. 
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Arriving at the farm-house, which 
stood back from the road, Rupert ac- 
costed a little boy who was sitting on the 
fence near the gate, and inquired of him 
where any of the family could be found, 
The boy did not answer, but called out at 
the top of his voice: ‘“ Oh sister! sister! 
come out and see a saddle with legs. 
Come out quick, sister! it don’t have any 
horse to it and walks by itself!” 


At this, Rupert looked behind him 
and laughed heartily to see a saddle 
raised a few feet above the ground and 
with no apparent means of support, ex- 
cept a pair of very small legs, which trot- 
ted along at the best of their speed. A 
young girl now appearing at the gate, 
Rupert made known to her their wants. 
She very politely invited them to enter, 
opening the gate for them and promising 
to supply them with the articles they 
needed. As they went up the short road 
that led to the house, the little boy ran 
by the side of Tiberius, making the most 
minute investigations by keeping under 
and uround the saddle, laughing merrily 
all the while. On reaching the house 
they were met by a tall good looking 
youth, in working clothes, who had evi- 
dently just come in from the fields. The 
young girl said to him, “ brother Oscar, 
this isa young gentleman who stopped 
here to mend his saddle—will you supply 
him with what he needs?” and so saying, 
she entered the house. The young man, 
after inviting Rupert to dismount, that 
he might lead the horses to the stable 
while the repairs were being made, sup- 
plied Tiberius with needle and twine, and 
then upon Rupert’s declining this courte- 
sy, insisted so strongly that it was impos- 
sible not to comply. Upon the young 
farmer’s return from the stable, his sis- 
ter came to the door and called him to 
dinner. He urged Rupert to enter and 
partake of their meal. Not wishing to 
give offence to such hospitable people, 
Rupert accompanied him to a well filled 
table and sat down with his host, the sis- 
ter and the little boy, while Tiberius re- 
mained on the porch busy with the sad- 
dle. Oscar explained to their guest that 
their parents were absent, having been 
suddenly called away by the news cof the 
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dangerous illness of their father’s eldest 
brother, who lived at Troges. 

“Yes,” said the youngster, “‘and it is 
a good thing, for father has been waiting 
ever so long for our old uncle to die, so 
that he could buy the wagon and the 
steers he so much needs.” 

‘“‘ Fie, fie! little man!” said his sister, 
blushing, “Do you know that it is very 
wicked to talk thus?” 

“ No, sister,”’ said the boy, “You know 
that father said he would buy them when 
uncle left him his money.” 

The young men smiled and Rupert 
said, “You must know, my little friend, 
that we can expect the fortunes of our 
relations without desiring their death.” 

“T don’t see that,” said the small phi- 
losopher, getting down from his chair, 
“T think its all the same thing.” 

“Dinner over—the saddle mended— 
and Tiberius satisfied— Rupert took leave 
of his entertainers. As they waited at 
the door for a minute while a man 
brought round the horses, Oscar said to 
him— 

“You are going to Paris?” 

“Yes,” said Rupert, “to join the 
grand army.” 

“Ah!” replied Oscar, “ That is what 
I would do.” 

“ And leave our father and mother and 
me?” said the young girl, reproachfully. 

“Why not? little sister—and come 
back and thatch our house with gold!” 
said her brother, kissing her before a 
stranger, which made the sister blush. 

Rupert and the dwarf now mounted 
and bade a kindly farewell to these young 
people, who utterly refused to accept the 
recompense for their trouble which Ru- 
pert felt called upon to offer them. 

Our travellers now rode on in good 
spirits and soon reaching the river Aube, 
kept by its banks until night, when they 
lodged at a very commodious inn, whose 
landlord insisted upon charging nothing 
for Tiberius. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ we do 
not see such every day.” 

The next night they slept at Provins 
and the next at Melun, and on the even- 
ing of the fourth day they entered 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RUPERT, LIKE A WISE YOUTH, LOOKS INTO 
BOTH SIDES OF A CERTAIN QUESTION AND 
DISCOVERS—-WHAT THE READER WILL. 


Rupert now inquired his way to the 
house of M. Chondin. He found it with- 
out difficulty, but the worthy lawyer was 
just going out forthe evening. However, 
he took the papers, read the note, and re- 
quested Rupert to call again the next 
day. Hoping that he might be of further 
service to Mademoiselle, he promised to 
do so. Leaving here, and feeling greater 
need of rest and refreshment, than of 
anything else, Rupert housed himself and 
party—buman and equine—in the first 
inn he saw. 


The next morning his first care was to 
see to the return of the Emperor’s horse 
to its proper owner. Although he had 
no reason to doubt the honesty of the 
dwarf, still he esteemed it a matter of con- 
science to see for himself that justice was 
done, especially as he had connived, at 
least, at the “forced loan.” Accordingly 
he accompanied Tiberius, who had made 
inquiries in the inn, in regard to the loca- 
tion of the Hotel de Souliére. 

At first, the dwarf rode the horse, Ru- 
pert walking near him, but a crowd of 
dirty garcons soon collected, who shouted 
and hooted at the ridiculous exhibition of 
such a little rider to such a tall and bony 
horse. The crowd increasing in num- 
bers and noise, Tiberius dismounted and 
Rupert hired one of the young scamps to 
lead the horse. When they reached the 
hotel, Rupert waited at a little distance, 
while the dwarf boldly led the horse up 
to the porte-cochére. 

The porter who opened the gate, was 
at first opposed to granting admission to 
so sorry a horse, (for the journey had not 
improved his appearance) but the dwarf 
insisting that the animal belonged to the 
Count, he allowed him to enter the court- 
yard. ‘Tiberius then led the horse up un- 
der the remise, tied him and returning, 
requested the porter to state that the 
horse which was expected was already 
there, and took his leave. Rupert now 
gave the dwarf sufficient money # buy 
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himself a suit of clothes more respectable 
than those he wore, and ordered him to 
report himself, about dinner-time at the 
tavern. 

The Chevalier himself repaired to the 
house of the lawyer Chondin. He was 
shown into the study of this gentleman, 
who received him very cordially, 

‘“*Mademoiselle d’ Estandeux speaks 
very highly of your effurts in her favour 
Monsieur, but you need not have put 
yourself to such great haste, for the deci- 
sion of the case has been postponed until 
this day one week. ButI believe you are 
not acquainted with the particulars of 
this affair—at least Mademoiselle re- 
quests me to inform you of them, in or- 
der that you may be aware of the great 
use you have been to her.” 

“I shall be very happy to hear any- 
thing you may please to tell me concern- 
ing the matter,” said Rupert, 

“You must be aware, Monsieur, that 
Mademoviselle is the heiress ef her uncle, 
the Count d’ Estandeux. Thatis, she is 
the next of kin, and as the old Count al- 
ways spoke of the little Celeste as his 
heiress, no will was expected or found, 
when he died, some dozen years ago. 
Consequently, the King appointed the 
Count de Souliére her guardian, But 
about a month ago, this de Souliére 
comes up to Paris and exhibits a will, 
signed and sealed by d’ Estandeux a few 
days before his death, in which the whole 
estate is bequeathed to the said de Sou- 
liére, excepting only a slight provision 
for the young Celeste. At first, every 
one who heard of this, took it to be a forge- 
ry, (for the Count does not bear a very 
high character,) but I have seen it, and 
agree with several other lawyers, well ac- 
quainted with the old Count’s signature, 
who have examined it, in pronouncing it 
genuine. I do not think there can be 
any reasonable doubt of its being so, for 
as additional proof, de Souliére has the 
witnesses to the will here with him in his 
hotel. They are two old servants, of 
whom, ever since d’ Estandeux’s death, he 
has taken extraordinary good care. He 
gives as the reason fur not producing the 
will before, that if Mademoiselle had 
made a good marriage, such as he had 
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counselled, he had had no idea of claim- 
ing the estate, his own family possessions 
being amply sufficient for him; but in- 
tended that she should take it to her hus- 
band as her dower. Now, however, he 
says, that as she has treated him with 
contempt in every way, he does not con- 
sider her as worthy to possess the proper- 
ty. Now, Monsieur, my opinion of the 
case is this: I believe these reasons to be 
simply gammon. Noone has heard who 
he intended as her husband; I should not 
be surprised if it were himself. The 
will, I believe to have been obtained by 
means of false representation and im- 
proper influence used upon a dying man. 
But there is no doubt that it is genuine, 
and I consider the Count de Souliére as 
the legal possessor of the estate of Estan- 
deux. The document has been shown to 
the proper authorities and yesterday was 
the day appointed for its’ production in 
open court, in order that if the other 
party had anything to say they might 
have the opportunity. Every facility has 
been afforded ; for all who know of the 
case, sympathize with Mademoiselle, al- 
though believing the Count’s claim just. 
And for this reason the decision has been 
postponed, since it appears that no one 
has presented himself to act for her; her 
only legal protector acting against her. 
Now, to be sure she has constituted me 
her counsel, but it is all in vain. I doubt 
indeed whether she would have been rep- 
resented at all, had not Madame Dana- 
parte, an old friend of her father, and my 
client, heard of the affair through a 
neighbour lately returned from Paris. 
He immediately sent off a courier to me, 
directing me to make all necessary in- 
quiries, (which I have done) and then, as 
I] now perceive, sent his confidential ser- 
vant, with instructions and power of at- 
torney directed to me, which you have 
been kind enough to bring me, signed by 
her. She is now just of age, and this is 
all correct enough. Everything that 
could be done, has been done, but as I 
said before, it is of no manner of use. I 
am sorry continued M. Chondin, ‘‘that 
that confidential gentleman, Demar, did 
not arrive. He met with an accident, I 
believe ?” 
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“An accident,” said Rupert. 

“ He is a most remarkable man,” said 
the lawyer, “I have met him frequently. 
He firmly believes that every one does, or 
should take the same interest in his mas- 
ter’s affairs that he does, and consequent- 
ly he will demand anything of anybody 
that will further the interests of M. de 
Danaparte. He amuses me greatly, I be- 
lieve that if he were here, he would gotode 
Souliére and desire him to relinquish this 
claim ; and do it too, with such an earn- 
est air, and such an absence of any idea 
of refusal, that the Count could do noth- 
ing but obey him—don’t you see? Oh! 
he is a rare fellow!” and M. Chondin 
laughed heartily at this conceit. 

“Yes, he is arare fellow,” said Rupert, 
recognizing the truth of the portrait. 
‘But, Monsieur,” added he, rising—“ If 
there is anything that can be done, I will 
do it if you will allow me the pleasure. 
Should it be necessary to be as imperti- 
nent as M. Demar, I can be so.” 

“ Ah, my young friend,” said the law- 
yer, stepping up to Rupert and putting 
his hand upon his shoulder, “I see you 
are very zealous. So are we all. But 
What can be done? It is so plain a case. 
If indeed you could obtain the royal in- 
terference on the ground that Mademoi- 
selle had been culpably kept in ignorance 
of the state of affairs, and thus prevented 
from advancing her real interests, or 
something of kind, it might perhaps be 
of some good. But even had you good 
reasons for your petition, the Counsellor 
Lormartin—under whose wing the Count 
reposes—is of great influence in royal 
quarters. The matter would fall. You 
had better take my advice, Monsieur, 
given gratuitously, and commiserate 
Mademoiselle, but not try to assist her. 
You cannot. However,” continued he, 
seating himself at his table, ‘should you 
hear of any good news, I shall be happy 
to see you.” 

Rupert was disgusted with this apathy. 
We know he was young. 

He took leave of M. Chondin—thank- 
ing him for his information. 

“IT have merely acted under instruc- 
tions,” replied the lawyer. 
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Rupert walked back to the tavern in 
a melancholy mood. Although it did not 
concern him in the slightest, and should 
have been forgotten of course, when he 
had matters enough of his own to think 
of, still the above conversation had a con- 
siderable effect upon him. He took too 
much interest in the affairs of Mademoi- 
selle Celeste. 

After dinner, he stretched himself on 
the bed in his apartment, and the Empe- 
ror, (who, strange to say, had not been 
able to find any clothes to fit him,) sat on 
the floor in his favourite cross-legged p 
sition. 

“ Tiberius,” said Rupert, “I thought 
I told you to get a better looking suit 
than you have on.” 

“Yes, Chevalier,” replied the dwarf, 
“but it was necessary for me to be mea- 
sured, I will have them the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, Iam sorry,” said the Chevalier, 
“because I was going to send you out to 
look for lodgings, and no one would listen 
to you for a moment, as you now ap- 
pear.” 

“T fear ’tis true,” said Tiberius, look- 
ing at himself in a sort of mild dismay, 
“*T had to pay the tailor in advance.” 

““T will go myself to-morrow,” said 
Rupert. Tiberius sat quietly for a little 
while, and then requested the Chevalier, 
if it would not trouble him too much, to 
inform him of the result of his interview 
with the lawyer. 

Rupert looked up amazed. “ What do 
you know about it?” cried he. 

“Ah!” said Tiberius with a sigh, “I 
do not know what you mean when you 
say it, but I see you have heard bad news 
for Mademoiselle, and I take it that there 
are few who care more for Macemoiselle 
than I do. Of all the people at Estan- 
deux, she was the only one who treated 
me as if I was a human being; and I 
saw, too, how badly she was used.” 

Rupert then related the whole matter 
to him. 

“And is this to be permitted?” he 
cried, springing to his feet, with his eyes 
fairly glowing, his hands clenched and bis 
whole form trembling with passion. 
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“Tt cannot be helped,” said Rupert, 
somewhat surprised at the excessive ex” 
citement of the dwarf; ‘‘there is no 
doubt that the will is genuine.” 

Tiberius made no answer, but walked 
to the window, where he muttered low 
anathemas against a person, whose name 
it would not be difficult to divine. 

The next day Rupert started out to 
look for a suitable place of lodging for 
himself and servant, until he should 
know what his future prospects would be. 

As he was putting on his coat to go 
out, a button came off. He threw it to 
Tiberius, saying: ‘‘Take care of this 
and when I come home, you can sew it 
on.” 

Rupert had not yet learned to be rigor- 
ously particular in regard to his personal 
appearance. The dwarf put the button 
in the pocket of his coat and sat down 
near the window, apparently immersed 
in the deepest thought. It was rather 
late when Rupert returned and an- 
nounced that he had secured two very 
good rooms on the third floor of a house 
not far off. But he said that he bad been 
half over Paris to find them. He in- 
tended taking possession the next day. 

“Chevalier, I have thought of some- 
thing.” 

** Well, whatis it?” 

“Do you not think M. Chondin was 
too eager to make you believe the Count’s 
claim just? Might he not have been 
paid to. believe as he does?” 

“By my stars!” cried Rupert, “ but 
I never thought of that,” and seating 
himself he mentally concluded that the 
Emperor was no fool, if he did believe in 
ghostly knights and dragons. Suddenly 
springing to his feet, he said, as he 
walked to and fro across the room: “I 
will do it; I will see every one who 
knows anything about this will; I will 
know if they all think as M, Chondin. 
And if there is any doubt on the subject, 
Mademoiselle d’ Estandeux shall hear of 
it—-another lawyer might see clearer.” 

‘But whom do you know, Chevalier, 
and whom will you see about it ?” 

‘“‘T know of no one who is aware of the 
matter except the Counsellor Lormartine, 
and he is the adviser of the other party. 
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But no matter, I will see him, and then 
I shall know if they both tell the same 
story. Atany rate I will find out what 
people say about it;” and upon this, our 
tyro in legalities determined to go on the 
morrow to see the Counsellor. 

Accordingly the next morning he 
started out to seek the house of M. Lor- 
martin. It was not difficult to find, for 
the learned Counsellor was a well known 
man. 

But the porter informed him. that his 
master was not in—at that hour he was 
generally atthe courts. But if Monsieur 
would call after dinner, he might see 
him—not too late however, for the Coun- 
sellor supped at eight, and he was par- 
ticular as to hours. Rupert had not long 
left here, before a shower came on. On 
buttoning his coat, he found that there 
was still a button wanting. 

“That little rascal,” thought he, 
‘thinks more of his new clothes than he 
does of my old ones. However, it calls 
to my recollection that I must supply 
myself with a Parisian wardrobe.” So 
he stepped into a tailor’s shop and bought 
a coat, which he ordered to be sent to his 
new lodgings. Reaching the tavern, he 
found Tiberius fully equipped in his new 
clothes, and everything in readiness for 
the transition to their future apartments, 
So after making arrangements with the 
inn-keeper for leaving Fernando at livery, 
until it should be decided whether or not 
he should serve the King, they left the 
tavern and installed themselves in their 
new abode. 

About six o’clock, Rupert put on his 
new coat to go to the Counsellor’s. 

“Chevalier,” said Tiberius, ‘‘ may I 
not accompany you ?” 

“Why so? Of what good would that 
be?” 

“T cannot say,” answered Tiberius, 
“that it would be of any positive good, 
but in case you discovered anything, two 
witnesses might be—”’ 

‘“‘T understand, you have a great curi- 
osity—but come on.” 

Rupert strode down the street, looking 
80 fine in his new coat and so handsome 
with his fresh countenance, that the 
ladies admired him as much as they 
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laughed at the little dwarf who trotted 
behind him. 

The Counsellor was within. The 
visiters were shown into an ante-cham- 
ber, and after a short delay were admitted 
into the cabinet-—which was upon the 
second floor and in the back part of this 
large house, 

The Counsellor—a small man—dressed 
with great neatness, in a suit of glossy 
black, received them politely, and not 
being able, apparently, to determine 
whether Tiberius was a servant or a 
friend of the Chevalier, motioned them 
both to chairs. 

Tiberius was, however, too well ac- 
quainted with etiquette to accept this in- 
vitation, and (especially as he seldom sat 
on chairs) preferred to stand by the table 
in the centre of the room. Rupert first 
announced his name, and then his busi- 
ness. 

The Counsellor smiled benignly on the 
young man and said quietly: “I think it 
rather strange, Monsieur, that you should 
have applied to me for information. But 
if it will save you any trouble, I will tell 
you that I have, here, in my possession, 
the true and genuine will of the late 
Count Robert d’ Estandeux, which de- 
vises his estate to the Count de Souliére, 
only excepting a small bequest to Celeste, 
his second cousin. That is the exact 
state of affairs, Monsieur, and in a few 
days it will be proved before the judges, 
when, if you have anything to say, you 
will have an opportunity.” 

“Well then,” said Rupert, “I sup- 
pose there is nothing to be done.” 

The Counsellor seeing Rupert’s evident 
dejection, appeared to evince some curi- 
osity about him, and asked him several 
questions concerning his connection with 
the family, &c., all of which Rupert an- 
swered very freely and fully. 

Tiberius taking no interest in this con- 
versation, walked to a window, which 
looked out upon a garden at the back of 
the house. Several children were play- 
ing in the garden, and the efforts of one 
of them to fly a little kite, amused Tibe- 
rius, who was fond of children. But the 
kite soon became inextricably entangled 
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in the spikes on the top of the wall at 
the bottom of the garden, and just then 
one of the children, seeing the face of 
the dwarf at the window, came running 
up stairs to see the funny stranger. She 
entered very quietly and looked at him 
with a mute curiosity, which he increased 
by a sly grimace. Presently she ap- 
proached him and holding out a little 
wooden horse, about an inch long, said : 


** Have a horsey little old man?” 


Tiberius declined the favour, and the 
child ran to the other window to call her 
companions, But Rupert having risen 
to take his departure, Tiberius joined 
him and the little girl ran to see the 
dwarf go down stairs, leaving her little 
horse upon the window sill. 

After the door was closed behind the 
visiters, the Counsellor sat down at his 
table. He could not help smiling when 
he thought of the naiveté of Rupert in 
so freely acknowledging his interest in 
one, almost a stranger. 


*‘A clear love affair,” said he to him- 
self, ‘‘I hope the young man’s fortune 
may be good, for I fear that this unfortu- 
nate Mademoiselle will fare but poorly. 
De Souiiére has evidently behaved badly 
towards her. But law is law, and justice 
is justice, and we can change neither thie 
one nor the other.” 


He then lighted a lamp which hung 
over the table, and commenced writing, 
in a hand which would have crazed a 
conveyancer of the present day. And 
his ink was as black as night. 


Hie was aroused from his labours by 
the little clock upon the mantle-piece 
striking eight. This was his supper 
hour. So he rose from the table, low- 
ered the flame of the lamp, cast a look at 
the fire in the grate, and then, as the 
night was cloudy and the air was grow- 
ing cool, he walked to the windows and 
pulled-to each wide single-shutter which 
closed with a spring inside, Brushing a 
few quill chips from his black breeches, 
he walked out of the room, locked the 
door behind him and crossed a passage 
into the supper room directly opposite. 

After leaving the Counsellor’s door, 
Rupert walked a short distance, slowly 

















and thoughtfully. Then turning to the 
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be there in an hour or two;” and turn- 





dwarf, he said: ‘Here, take this and get ing down a cross-street, he walked rapid- 
your supper and then gohome—I shall ly away. 














(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





A BALLAD FOR THE YOUNG SOUTH. 
BY JOSEPH BRENAN, 


I. 


Men of the South! our foes are up 
In fierce and grim array ; 
Their sable banner laps the air— 
An insult to the day! 
The Saints of Cromwell rise again 
In sanctimonious hordes, 
Hiding behind the garb of peace 
A million ruthless swords. 
From North, from East and West they seek 
The same disastrous goal, 
With Christ upon the lying lip, 
And Satan in the soul; 
Mocking, with ancient Shibboleth, 
All wise and just restraints— 
“To the Saints of Heaven was Empire given, 
And we alone are Saints!” 


Il. 


Men of the South! Look up—behold 
The deep and sullen gloom 
Which darkens o’er your sunny land 
With thunder in its womb? 
Are ye so blind ye cannot see 
The omens in the sky? 
Are ye so deaf ye cannot hear 
The tramp of foemen nigh? 
Are ye so dull ye will endure 
The whips and scorns of men, 
Who hide the heart of Titus Oates 
Beneath the words of Penn? 
Are ye so base, that, foot to foot, 
Ye will not gladly stand 
For land and life, for child and wife, 
With naked steel in hand? 
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Itt. 


A preacher to the pulpit comes, 

gAnd calls upon the crowd, 
For Southern creeds and Southern hopes, 

To weave a bloody shroud. 
Beside the prayer-book on his desk 

The bullet mould is seen, 
And near the Bible’s golden clasp 

The dagger’s steely sheen; 
The simple tale of Bethlehem 

No more is fondly told, 
For every priestly surplice drags 

Too heavily with gold; 
The blessed Cross of Calvary 

Becomes a sign of Bael, 
Like that which blayed when Chieftains raised 

The clansmen of the Gael! 


IV, 


“Down with the laws our fathers made! 
They bind our hearts no more ; 
Down with the stately edifice 
Cemented by their gore! 
Forget the legends of our race— 
Efface each wise decree— 
Americans must kneel as slaves, 
Till Africans are free! 
Out on the mere Caucasian blood 
Of Teuton, Celt or Gaul— 
The stream which springs from Niger’s source 
Must triumph over all!” 
So speaks a solemn Senator 
Within those halls to-day, 
Which echoed erst the thunderburst 
Of Webster and of Clay! 


Vv. 


Hark to the howling demagogues— 
A fierce and ravenous pack— 

With nostrils prone, and bark and bay, 
Which run upon our track! 

The waddling bull-pup Hale—the cur 
Of Massachusetts breed— 

The moping mongrel, sparsely crossed 
With Puritanic seed— ; 

The Boston bards who join the chase 
With genuine beagle chime, 

And Sumner, snarling poodle-pet 
Of virgins past their prime ; 

And even the sluts of Women’s Rights— 
Tray, Blanche and Sweet-heart, all— 

Are yelping shrill against us still, 

And hunger for our fall! 
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VI. 


Look North, look East, look West—the scene 
Is blackening all around— 

The Negro Cordon, year by year, 
Is fast and faster bound; 

The Black Line crossed—the sable flag 
Surrounded by a host— 

Our out-posts forced—our sentinels 
Asleep upon their posts ; 

Our brethren’s life-blood flowing free 
To stain the Kansas soil, 

And shed in vain, while pious thieves 
Are fattening on our toil! 

Look North! look West, the ominous sky 
Is moonless, starless, black, 

And from the East come hurrying up 
A sweeping thunder-rack ! 


Vil, 


Men of the South! ye have no kin 
With fanatics or fools; 

You are not bound by breed or birth 
To Massachusetts rules. 

A hundred nations gave their blood 
To feed those healthful springs, 

Which bear the seed of Jacques Bonhomme, 
With that of Bourbon kings. 

The Danish pluck and sailor-craft, 
The Huguenotic will, 

The Norman grace and chivalry, 
The German steady skill; 

The fiery Celt’s impassioned thought 
Inspire the Southern heart ; 

Who have no room for bigot-gloom, 
Or pious plunder’s art! 


vill. 


Sons of the brave! the time has come 
To bow the haughty crest, 

I stand alone, despite the threats 
Of North, or East, or West! 

The hour has come for manly deeds, 
And not for puling words— 

The hour has passed for platform prate— 
It is the time for swords; 

And by the fame of John Calhoun, 
To honest truth be true, 

And by old Jackson’s iron will, 
Now do what ye can do! 

By all ye love and all ye hope, 
Be resolute and proud, 

And make your flag a symbol high, 

Of triumph—or a shroud! 


[ Fesrvary 
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Ix. 


Men of the South! Look up—behold 
The deep and sullen gloom— 


Which darkens o’er your sunny land 
With thunder in its womb! 
Are ye so blind ye cannot see 


The omens in the sky ? 


Are ye so deaf ye cannot hear 
The tramp of foemen nigh ? 
Are ye so dull ye will endure 


The whips and scorns of men, 
Who hide the heart of Titus Oates 
Beneath the words of Penn! 
Are ye so base that foot to foot 
Ye will not gladly stand 
For land and life, for child and wife, 
With naked steel in hand? 
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A KIRGHIS ELOPEMENT. 


| Souk, the brave son of the suitan Ti- 
mour, loved Ai-Khanym, the beautiful 
daughter of Djhan-ghir Kahn, and the 
match was all arranged, when it was sud- 
denly broken off by the slimness of the 
“* Kalym”’—the price in flocks and herds 
—which the sultan was willing to pay for 
the Kahn’s fair daughter. A higher bid- 
der stepped in, and Souk was in danger 
of losing his bride. Under these circum- 
stances, like a courageous lover, he deter- 
mined to carry off Ai-Khanym. It was 
no Gretna Green or Washington City af- 
fair, but an undertaking of the most dar- 
ing and desperate character. It required 
a six days journey through a wild and 
hostile country to reach the young lady’s 
home. After a visit or two in company 
with a select body of his friends, Souk 
made up his mind to carry off his bride 
single handed and alone. The damsel 
was willing to brave all dangers, and the 
route being known to Souk, the manner 
in which he carried out his purpose, is 
thus narrated by Mr. Atkinson in his in- 
teresting work onthe Upper and Lower 
Amoor, just issued from the press of Har- 
per and Brothers : | 


“The young sultan pursued his lonely 
way, intending to strike upon the Terric- 
sou far up toward its source, where he 
felt sure Ai-Khanym was. anxiously 
watching for hisarrival. A solitary ride 
over such a region would have terrors for 
most people, espeeially Europeans. Even 
Kirghis seldom make such journeys aloneg 
the risk by flood and mountain being too 
great. Tigers are often found here, and 
bands of marauders are always hovering 
about in the neigborhood of the encamp- 
ments. 

To avoid falling in with any of these, 
Souk followed a route to the eastward of 
the region in which the tribes had pas- 
tured theirherds. Two days passed over, 
and no living being was seen; on the 
third he came upon trails, but they were 
several weeks old, and four days and 
nights passed without any adventure 
worth recording. 

About two in the afternoon of the fifth 
day he crossed a high ridge whence he 
had a view into the valley of the Terric- 
sou, but neither aoul nor cattle were visi- 
ble. He passed on toward the river, and 
soon found traces of the herds. Contin- 
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uing his ride, he came to the place of 
their encampment, when he perceived 
that it had been long deserted. He was 
now fearful that he should not: find them 
at their next resting-place, and this indu- 
ced him to hasten onward. As he pro- 
ceeded up the valley he had no difficulty 
in tracing out their route, and a little 
after dusk picketed his horses and spread 
his saddle-cloth for the night on one of 
theirencamping-grounds. The following 
morning he started early, and continued 
his journey up the valley. At length, 
after a long ride, he arrived at a part 
where another narrow rocky valley open- 
ed to the westward, and here there was 
also a Kirghis trail. 

Black clouds had long been rolling up 
behind some high snowy peaks to the 
southwest, and he perceived that a storm 
was gathering. The sun was setting 
when he came upon this spot, and now a 
great difficulty arose as to which trail 
would lead him to the khan. This could 
not be solved in the dark, nor was it pos- 
sible for him to proceed farther that day. 

While occupied examining the trails 
and speculating on the route, he had not 
observed the storm advancing toward 
him ; but a roll of distant thunder caught 
his ear, and then he saw that the high 
peaks were enveloped in a black mass of 
surging vapor, from which fiery shafts 
were darting in thick streams, and the 

Shunder became louder at intervals of a 
few minutes. The Terric-sou was rush- 
ig over its rocky bed with a great noise 
at about a mile distant, but this was soon 
lost in other sounds. 

A little brook ran through the middle 
of the narrow valley, its banks covered 
with thick bushes and a few stunted 
trees; these, however, could afford him 
no cover. He turned hastily toward the 
precipices, hoping to find a nook which 

would shelter both himself and his steeds. 
Having arrived at some deep recesses, no 
time was lost in securing his horses un- 
der their projections ; but this was scarce- 
ly accomplished when the bellowing 
thunder and the big drops told him the 
warring elements were near; while a sa- 

ble pall was rapidly spreading over the 
valley, rendering all objects indistinct ex- 
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cept when lit up by the electric flash. 

Another sound was heard approaching, 
like the roaring of the sea when its migh- 
ty billows are breaking on a rocky shore. 
Louder and louder it became, till the 
fearful hurricane swept down the valley, 
tearing uptrees and bushes, and scattering 
them like chaff. Then came rain, not in 
drops but in streams, while the red light- 
ning shot forth incessantly. The thunder 
now became one continued roar, causing 
the horses to crouch and tremble, as one 
explosion after another rent the clouds 
asunder and shook the solid rocks. 

Suddenly the rain changed into hail, 
cutting down the herbage, and quickly 
changing a summer landacape into a win- 
try one. These are terrific phenomena, 
but when witnessed by a solitary traveler 
in such a region they have (as I can 
vouch) a most appalling effect. In about 
an hour the fearful storm had passed, 
leaving a serene and calm twilight, with 
a chilling temperature, while the rippling 
brook had become a torrent, that rushed 
forward with great force. The flood ren- 
dered it quite impossible to obtain fuel, 
and the traveler went supperless to his 
stony couch. 

Before the gray dawn began to streak 
the eastern sky the horses were picketed 
to feed, and Souk was preparing for his 
departure. The difficulty which beset 
him before the storm had not been remo- 
ved, but, after due consideration, he deci- 
ded on following the trail leading to the 
westward. Having ridden through the 
narrow winding valley for several hours, 
he reached a part where it opened into 
another of considerable extent, with high 
mountains to the south and a lower chain 
to the north. Nature had distinctly mark- 
ed out his route, and he continued his 
ride westward to the upper part of a val- 
ley, that ended in a granite region. This 
was picturesque and beautiful, uniting 
savage grandeur with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. He pushed on his way through a 
labyrinth of stupendous objects—isolated 
masses of granite formed into most fan- 
tastic shapes. Advancing onward, the 
precipices became more lofty and rugged 
as the pass narrowed, and its bed rose 
rapidly. This led him to a mountain 
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slope, whence he saw the sun sink below 
the horizon, compelling him to seek a 
resting-place and pastures for his steeds. 
Darkness quickly following as usual, he 
was once more shrouded in gloom. 

The night, however, passed without 
either maa or animal being disturbed, 
and when morning came he examined 
more closely his position. He was now 
onahigh mountain plain, extending to 
the base of a very lofty ridge running far 
to the {southeast, some seven or eight 
miles distant, After leaving his night- 
quarters he had not gone far when he dis- 
covered that the herds had pastured on 
this spot. A new difficulty now beset 
him., Ilere was a vast space, not less 
than seven miles broad and twenty-five in 
length, over which the herds had grazed, 
leaving tracks in all directions. He scan- 
ned the country around him, but neither 
man, animal, nor landmark was visible 
to guide him to the tribes. Whichever 
way he turned a vast solitude was before 
him, while the characters stamped on the 
plain were so numerous, crossing each 
other to all points of the compass, that 
they only added to his perplexity. 

He knewthe Kirghis would be engaged 
in their domestic duties, and he gazed 
anxiously over the plain in the hope of 
seeing smoke rise from some of the aouls, 
but without success. The young Kirghis 
felt a painful sensation, and pushed his 
horses into a gallop, riding westward, and 
drawing nearer to the base of the fnoun- 
tain. Having gone on for a considerable 
distance in that direction, he reached an 
elevation that gave him a view far over 
the plain; but neither Kirghis, their 
dwellings, nor their cattle were visible. 
His only chance was to proceed quickly 
onward, and two more hours were nearly 
passed when he reached the edge of a 
great depression. 

Beneath him aouls and herds lay scat- 
tered over the valley. The sight caused 
him to push forward at a rapid pace, and 
he speedily came up to several herdsmen; 
they recognized him, and one offered to 
guide himto the khan. The man turned 
toward the south, leading the way up to 
the mountains. Souk now learned that 
the tribes had been encamped five days at 
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these pastures, that the khan left them 
only two days ago, and that all the aouls 
would move westward shortly. 

As they proceeded he acquired much 
valuable information from his guide, who 
pointed out a short route to the Terric- 
sou. By crossing the mountains to the 
north, one of the lower valleys of that 
river could be reached in Jess than two 
days ; the only drawback to this route 
being the upper part of the pass, which 
was so difficult that few men would at- 
tempt it a second time. The young sul- 
tan noted down in his memory the seve- 
ral points by which he could be guided 
in this direction. A great chasm was 
cleft in the ridge, forming a landmark 
that could not be mistaken, and this, his 
companion said, was the pass by which 
he was to cross the chain. 

Having ridden seven or eight miles, 
they reached the crest of a low ridge, 
whence they looked down upon the aoul 
of the khan, standing in a lovely nook, 
sheltered from every blast save the south. 
As they descended, several men rode out 
tomeetthem, They recognized the young 
sultan, and told him the khan was ab- 
sent, and would not return for a few days, 
but that Ai-Khanym and her mother 
were in the aoul. In a few minutes he 
was in their yourt, when he met with a 
most affectionate reception, 

Souk had arrived at a favorable mo- 
ment, when several of the chiefs were ab- 
sent, having been sent on a mission by 
the khan; but Ai-Khanym told him that 
her father would return the following 
evening, that the aoul would be moved to 
another valley in a few days, and that all 
the tribes were to assemble three weeks 
hence in one of the higher valleys of the 
Mus-tau, where the chiefs from the Khan 
of Badakshan were to meet her father 
with the kalym and to take her away. 

The young sultan thought that, being 
unattended, neither the khan nor any of 
his people would suspect his intentions, 
and that therefore Ai-Khanym would be 
free from restraint. He lost no time, 
however, in making his plans known to 
her. After she had heard them, it was 
agreed that they should leave the aonul at 
day-break on the morning when the tribes 
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moved, as the herdsmen would then be 
busy preparing for the march. This be- 
ing settled, they had little more to ar- 
range excevting how Ai-Khanym was to 
get possession of the khan’s favorite 
steed, the fleetest in his stud. This ani- 
mal was so highly prized by her father 
that he never permitted him to travel 
from one pasture to another except in his 
train. Qa these occasions Ai-Khanym 
often rode him, and he was always pick- 
eted near the yourt at night. 

Souk knew that his own horse was 
fresh for his work, and that if they could 
escape with the two, even with only an 
hour’s start, no other horses in the khan’s 
stud could come up with them. With 
most of the people he was a favorite, in- 
deed many of them looked upon him as 
belonging to the tribe. Some of the 
chiefs, however, were thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the khan’s plans, and knew that 
the time was not far distant when the two 
families would be at deadly feud. 

The khan returned at the appointed 
time, and received his young guest most 
kindly, inviting him to accompany the 
tribe to their other pastures, that he 
might return home by a different route. 
During the three days’ visit the young 
couple went out hawking twice, once ac- 
companied by the khan, and once atten- 
ded by his people. The sedgy banks of 
a small lake a few miles distant from the 
aoul had supplied abundance of game for 
their sport. The last evening of the stay 
of the tribes at the present pastures had 
arrived, and the khan had given instruc- 
tions for the march. Part of the people 
were to leave with the herds at day-break, 
pitch the midday encampment, and wait 
there till the chief and the rest of the 
tribe joined them. He had also ordered 
the favorite steed to be saddled for his 
daughter: thus all promised well. 

The hours of this night were passed in 
a state of great anxiety by the confede- 
rates, who were convinced that if their 
plan failed it would be fatal to their 
hopes; the young lady, moreover, was 
fearful for her lover’s liberty, if not for 
his life. Souk was out before the morn- 
ing dawned attending to his steed, which 
presently was saddled for the journey. 
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Ai-Khanym now appeared with her sad- 
dle and trappings; she handed them toa 
Kirghis, telling him to prepare her horse, 
while she brought out her favorite hawk, 

In a few minutes she returned fully 
equipped. 

The herdsmen were already driving off 
their different charges; some were tend- 
ing the camels and horses, others the 
oxen and sheep, and numbers of horse- 
men were galloping to and fro to force 
them into their right position. While 
this was going on, the maiden had mount- 
ed her steed ; a Kirghis then placed the 
hawk on her wrist, to whom she left a 
message for her father that she was go- 
ing to the pastures by another route, in- 
tending to fly her hawk on some of the 
small lakes. Souk left his spare horse 
under the charge of one of the khan’s 
attendants, to be taken forward with 
those accompanying the chief. 

Before the men had succeeded in get- 
ting the mass of animals fairly on their 
march it was daylight, and when the 
young couple left the aoul to follow in 
their rear, the sun was tipping the icy 
peaks of the Mus-tau. The progress of 
such vast herds keeps the herdsmen in 
constant motion, as some are frequently 
refractory, and lead the others from their 
route ; the men had therefore little leisure 
for observation. 

A bright sun was flooding mountain 
and valley with his glorious light, when 
the lovers reached some low hills about 
two hours distant from the aoul. From 
these they had a view of a small lake in 
the valley to the north. Ai-Khanym told 
some of the herdsmen that she should try 
for game, and meet them farther up in 
the mountains. The herds moved slowly 
on their way as the young couple cast 
their last look after them and then turn- 
ed toward the lake. Before they had 
reached half way to its shores, both men 
and animals had disappeared beyond the 
hills, 

Fortune had favored them greatly ; 
they were now in a valley four or five 
miles broad, but exposed to full view from 
the ridge on the south, immediately be- 
neath which, on the opposite side, was 
the aoul of the khan, not more than four 
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miles distant from them, Reining in 
their horses, they looked around, but no 
one could be seen. Ai-Khanym took the 
hood and shackles from her hawk, when 
he soared aloft and wheeled around in 
freedom, never to perch again on the 
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hand that had so often caressed him. 
After watching his flight for a few min- 
utes she gave her steed his head, and in 
a gallop across the valley endeavored to 
hide her painful feelings. 


st 
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Ai-Khanym sets free her Hawk. 


Before reaching the northern summit 
their eyes were often turned in the direc- 
tion of the aoul, but nothing was seen to 
indicate that their flight had been discov- 
ered, They hastened onward, and short- 
ly came upon the route by which Souk 
had traveled to the aoul. Now they must 
decide upon their course. Far to the 
north was seen the mighty cleft the 
Kirghis had pointed out to the young sul- 
tan, and he told Ai-Khanym of its dan- 
gers, though he believed it to offer the 
surest means of escape. She knew the 
difficulties, and thought the risk too great 
to incur, because the pass had proved so 
fatal to several of her father’s tribe that 
it had been abandoned. Only two sum- 
mers ago, as she stated, seven of their 


people travelled that way, when three, 
with their horses, fell over a precipice 
and perished; the other four found it 
impossible to return and struggled on- 
ward, but only succeeded in taking two 
horses over, the others being killed in the 
pass. 

She then informed her lover that there 
was another route not far distant to the 
westward, by which the tribes sometimes 
passed, but it was unknown to her. Souk 
gave up his intention, and determined to 
follow his route to the Terric-sou; for 
doing this he entertained hopes that their 
flight would not be discovered till even- 
ing, when the khan reached his pastures ; 
and as their trail could not be followed 
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in the night, they would have a start of 
twelve hours in the chase. 

Their ride onward was rapid, without 
distressing their steeds, and it was about 
an hour past noon when they rode into 
that wonderful labyrinth of rocks through 
which Souk had passed. He led the way 
to a spot where there was pasture and 
water for their steeds; a spring supplied 
drink, and some slight nourishment they 
had carried with them refreshment. 

They presently resumed their flight, 
and arrived where the young sultan had 
slept. Here they supped, and sat con- 
versing on their prospects till long after 
darkness had warned them it was time 
to sleep. 

Their morning meal required little 
preparation, and was soon dispatched. 
‘The hurricane had swept down this val- 
ley with terrific force; uprooting the 
trees that fringed the river, and laying 
them prostrate in all directions. Their 
ride now was a long one, for darkness 
shrouded the valley before they stopped 
on the bark of the river, where a pleas- 
ant sheltered spot was found for their 
bivouac. € 

On looking around the next morning 
Souk recognized their position, and knew 
that it would take eight hours of rapid 
riding to reach the path by which he had 
descended to the Terric-sou. He feared 
that if Ai-Khanym was right about the 
pass to the westward, the khan’s people 
might reach it before them. This con- 
tingency caused them much anxiety ; 
finally, he decided on seeking another 
route more to the eastward, in the hope 
of escaping any men that might have 
been sent to cut them off in front, and 
trusting to the speed of their horses to 
keep far in advance of those in their rear. 

They rode down the bank of the stream, 
and its course being exceedingly rapid 
and over a rocky bed, they were obliged 
to ride seven or eight miles before they 
found a place to ford; even then it was 
not accomplished without great risk. 

Souk scanned the rugged slopes with 
the practiced eye of a mountaineer, and 
soon selected a path. Both steeds were 
accustomed to climbing, and the dread of 
capture gave their riders courage for any 
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risk, The mountain they were going to 
scale was not more than 5000 feet above 
the valley; lower down it was considera- 
bly less, but their enemies were there. 
An hour’s ride brought them to the first 
acclivity—a grassy slope, rather steep, 
reaching to the base of some rugged rocks 
that formed a series of terraces rising 
several thousand feet. 

The first part they rode up with ease, 
but the rocky terraces gave them much 
trouble ; for in some places it was like a 
gigantic staircase, up which it seemed 
impossible for horses toclimb. The mai- 
den, however, took the lead, riding over 
portions that would have severely tried 
the nerves of many of the stronger sex. 
Iler light weight enabled her horse to 
hold on and scramble over places where 
Souk’s steed could not (with his weight) 
maintain his footing. 

Each new difficulty that arose in her 
path as she ascended from crag to crag 
only added to her courage—sometimes 
riding along a narrow ledge with her foot 
dangling over a precipice, and her keen 
eye scanning a more dangerous part 
above. Higher and higher she ascended, 
riding up places over which Souk was 
compelled to lead his steed. 

Each new terrace gained gave them a 
more extended view over the valley that 
was spread out like a map at their feet, 
while the Terric-sou appeared like a band 
of silver as its waters fretted over its 
rocky bed. After much toil and great 
risk they had nearly reacked the summit, 
when they were suddenly brought to a 
stand by some objects far away in the val- 
ley below. They were so small that, at 
first sight, it was doubtful whether they 
were cattle feeding or bushes. The fig- 
ures were those of horsemen, and they 
presently separated into two groups, one 
going down the valley, and the other 
coming toward the fugitives. 

They both dismounted, leading their 
horses upward to prevent discovery, and 
speedily reaching some fallen crags that 
concealed them from view. Leaving Ai- 
Khanym on the watch, Souk led the 
horses up the ascent and picketed them 
in a sheltered spot far out of sight. On 
his return the party were distinctly visi- 
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ble. They were the khan’s people, a 
part having gone forward, probably in 
hopes of securing the pass lower down, 
while the others anticipated meeting the 
fugitives in the valley. 

Souk had thrown the remains of his 
fire into the river, as a wreath of smoke 
would point out their trail. The riders 
came on at a rapid pace, and in about an 
hour were passing near enough to be re- 
cognized, among them were three of the 
khan’s chiefs, They were twenty-three 
in number, and several were looking for 
the trail. Souk knew that they had ten 
or twelve miles to ride before they could 
reach its first indication, unless they 
should turn to the bank of the stream ; 
this, however, they seemed to avoid. 

While he had been gazing at them be- 
neath, Ai-Khanym had scanned the up- 
per part of the valley, and there discoy- 
ered other horsemen approaching. The 
young sultan’s attention was quickly 
turned in this direction. The group was 
also in motion, and he knew that in little 
more than an hour the two parties must 
meet, and would soon be on the trail. 

Ai-Khanym was convinced that her 
pursuers were led by her father’s chiefs, 
who would spare neither man nor steed 
in the chase. Her only hope lay in the 
dangerous crags they had just ascended, 
which men even on foot could not scale 
in the dark. 

After casting a last look up the valley 
they mounted their horses, rode up the 
mountain crest, and shortly gained the 
summit. It was nearly flat, extended 
about 300 yards in width, and was cov- 
ered with masses of quartz and granite, 
that rendered it exceedingly difficult to 
ride over. They presently came to the 
brink of a fearful slope, forming a vast 
crescent scooped out of the mountain, so 
steep that scarcely a vestige of herbage 
was visible on its surface. Souk exam- 
ined this mighty curve as far as his eye 
could reach, and found it utterly impas- 
sable. They rode along the crest to the 
north, where it descended rapidly, form- 
ing a high plateau, whence several spurs 
ran down into a deep valley, that extend- 
ed for many miles to the northeast. 

By descending here many dangers 
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would be encountered; but there was no 
alternative, and they turned to the north- 
west. Here they had to pick their way 
among the ruins of mountain summits 
that time is constantly cutting down and 
disentombing their long-buried mineral 
treasures, In some parts of the chain 
large veins of lapis-lazuli are found, as 
well as splendid nephrite of a dark green 
color, with large blotches of orange mark- 
ed with dark veins, surpassing in beauty 
any specimens I have ever seen from 
China. Silver and lead are also here; 
and the Kirghis say that splendid stones 
which sparkle like flame have been found 
in the region, probably rubies. 

The lovers, however, thought neither of 
silver nor gems. Painful was their toil 
among the masses of wreck. As they de- 
scended they were compelled to watch 
each step of their steeds, to prevent an 
accident that could not fail of being in- 
stantly fatal. 

Having reached the bottom, they were 
in rich pastures on the shore of a small 
lake, upon whose glassy surface thous- 
ands of water-fowl were feeding and 
sporting, apparently without any dread 
of the strangers; man had probably 
never visited their haunt before. It of- 
fered a resting-place as pleasant as it was 
secure. When the horses were picketed 
and the fire blazing, the fugitives walked 
along the shore, examining it with care. 
They found that neither man nor savage 
beast had preceded them, for they could 
discover only a few footprints of deer and 
argali. On their return the last rays of 
the sun flooded the upper end of the val- 
ley, and presently all around them was 
in shade. Gradually the gray gloom 
crept up the mountain sides, till one sum- 
mit after another lost its golden hue. A 
little longer the snowy peaks and glaciers 
of the Mus-tau flashed forth their rosy 
beams. 

Though the speed of their horses had 
hitherto availed them little, the valley 
they would now have to cross would give 
them an opportunity for trying it farther. 
They started shortly after sunrise, and 
rode along the shores of the lake, when 
they disturbed vast multitudes of water- 
fowl and several groups of deer. Their 
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steeds were presently put into a gallop, 
and having proceeded several miles, they 
reached a point that afforded a view of 
the chain they had passed. No living 
ebject was visible there, nor in the oppo- 
site direction, with the exception of some 
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herds of deer and antelopes. The valley 
extended in a northeasterly course, but 
they could not see its termination; still, 
toward this point Souk proceeded. A 
few miles carried them into the broadest 
part of it, that appeared to be about ten 
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miles in width, inclosed by picturesque 
mountains—those to the southeast being 
the most lofty, some few peaks rising 
above the line of eternal snow, while in 
many parts of the lower range their nor- 
thern faces were covered with dense for- 
ests. 

The mountains to the northwest were 
lower, having a more sterile aspect ; they 
were principally slate. Most of the up- 
per ridges were a dark purple, and this 
sombre color had given the name of Kara- 
tau to the chain. Some of the precipices 
presented a peculiar appearance, having 
strata of different colors—a cream-colored 
band 150 to 200 feet thick, above that a 
pale green stratum of nearly equal thick- 
ness. Over this another bed of about 50 
feet in depth, of a fine Indian red, that 
toward its upper surface changed into 
vermillion : then came a light bluish pur- 
ple, probably 100 feet thick, and above 
that a dark purple, almost black, of equal 
if not greater dimensions. 

These strata were occasionally hori- 
zontal, extending for several miles, In 
other parts great disruptions had taken 
place, and the beds had been heaved up 
into nearly vertical positions. In ano- 
ther part a vast dome-shaped mass was 
thrown up, of a deep crimson color, on 
which scarcely a blade of grass had taken 
root, while the range beneath was covered 
with a thick sward of the brightest green. 

After going about eight miles farther, 
it was observed that the valley branched 
in two directions; one running up into 
the mountains to the southeast, and the 
other turning to the north. Toward 
this opening the lovers galloped, and in 
half an hour had passed the jutting 
rocks, and entered a small hollow, witha 
rapid stream running down its centre; 
they were obliged to fellow it some dis- 
tance before it could be forded. They 
then proceeded onward, and found that 
the torrent entered a narrow ravine. In 
many parts the cliffs rose from the 
water’s edge, rendering it impossible to 
ind a route in that direction. This forced 
them to ascend the mountain and seek 
another path. There were few difficul- 
ties in their way, and in about an hour 
they reached the summit. 
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From here their ride was down into 
one of those high mountain valleys which 
at this season are clothed with a carpet 
of flowers and luxuriant herbage. On 
reaching a spring the fugitives pulled up 
their horses and let them feed, while 
they partook of their own simple fare. 

It required but a short time to reach 
the opposite summit, whence they had a 
view into the lower ground, which Souk 
recognized as an opening he had passed 
through on a former journey. Once in 
this valley he knew his route, and this 
would disarm the chase of half its terrors. 
He, however, saw at a glance that the 
descent would be a tedious one, and 
could not be accomplished before night. 


As the sun began to tip the snowy 
peaks the lovers were in their saddles 
and riding in a more northerly direction. 
Having traveled about an hour they saw 
smoke rising from behind a mass of rocks 
several miles distant, and not far beyond 
the point where their route turned into a 
pass leading to a high plateau. 

-Souk led the way to the left, riding 
close to the foot of some precipices to 
conceal them from view. Should they be 
seen before they could arrive opposite to 
the pass, they would have to make a dash 
for it, and trust to the speed of their 
horses. 

Ilaving reached some masses of granite 
that jutted far out into the valley at 
about two miles from the pass, complete- 
ly hiding everything beyond, he deemed 
it necessary to dismount and reconnovitre. 
He had not climbed far when he obtained 
a view of the encampment, which caused 
him to descend instantly. Great was his 
astonishment when he discovered that a 
large party were riding cautiously up the 
valley, and were already nearer the pass 
than themselves, while those at the camp 
were busy saddling their horses. Some 
of the scouts must have discovered their 
approach, and it was evident that the 
men were now preparing to take them. 
In a few moments he explained their 
danger to his companion, leaped into the 
saddle, unslung his battle-axe, and urg- 
ing her to ride hard, dashed out into the 
valley. In a few moments the Kirghis 
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The Race and Escape. 


discovered them, and setting up a terrible 
shout, started for the pass, with the great 
advantage of a quarter of a mile in point 
of distance. 

Having gone about half the distance, 
Souk perceived that they had gained con- 
siderably, but three of their opponents 
had drawn far ahead of their followers, 
and were intent on securing the pass, 
The fugitives knew how much depended 
on the speed of their horses for the next 
mile, for they had determined not to be 
taken alive. As they drew near their 
enemies, Souk told his companion to give 
her animal his full speed while he checked 
the foremost pursuers, two of whom were 
trying to cut them off. 


On they came at a furious speed, their 
battle-axes in hand, but Ai-Khanym shot 


past them when they were within a few 
strides of her. At this moment Souk | 
calculating his distance well, touched his 
steed, causing him to bound forward; as 
he passed, his battle-axe flashed aloft and 
fell on the head of the first horse, bring- 
ing him dead to the ground, and sending 
his rider rolling over on the grass. The 
second man seeing this, swerved on one 
side, and saved his steed from a similar 
fate, as the young sultan dashed at full 
speed into the pass by the side of his fair 
companion. The lovers heard the shouts 
of their baffled pursuers, but proceeded 
without attempting to look round. 


At length they emerged from the pass 
on to a fine undulating plain, and Souk 
pointed out the last blue mountains, im- 
mediately beyond which was the valley 
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of the Ili, while Lake Tenghiz was shin- 
ing like a mirror, and extending so far 
into the steppe that land, water, and sky 
were mingled in misty haze. He felt al- 
most at home as he gazed on the land of 
his birth. Ai-Khanym looked intently 
toward the plains that were to be her fu- 
ture home, and contemplated them with 
pleasure. 

The fugitive kept about a mile in ad- 
vance; sometimes a few of their pursuers 
approached nearer, but they were soon 
distanced whenever greater speed was ex- 
pedient. In the afternoon the band 
pulled up on the bank of a small stream, 
finding it necessary to feed their horses. 
On seeing this Souk turned to a little 
brook, and both parties were soon refresh- 
ing themselves on the same stream, with- 
in little more than half a mile of each 
other. 

The horses having rested, the lovers 
were the first to move. After riding on 
at easy speed for several miles, on looking 
back they noticed half a dozen men sepa- 
rate from the main body and go in a 
northwesterly direction, three having 
spare horses. Suspecting their design, 
the young sultan continued his course, 
inclining a little to the eastward. The 
two leading steeds kept increasing their 
distance from their pursuers without 
putting forth their full power, and many 
é6f the khan’s people were falling behind. 

Souk still kept inclining to the east, 
and rapidly increasing the distance, ti!! 
it was too dark for the Kirghis to observe 
the trail. Then letting his companion 
follow, he led the way toward the moun- 
tains on the northwest at fullspeed. Ai- 
Khanym was at his side in a few mo- 
ments, and they rode rapidly for several 
miles, At last they stopped and stood 
still, listening for their pursuers, but no 
sound reached them. The young sultan 
dismounted, and laying his head on the 
ground, presently heard the distant roll 
of hoofs. They gradually approached 
nearer for about ten minutes, and then 
died away. After regaining his saddle 
the horses were walked quietly, as other 
ears were likely to be on the ground 
listening. 
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They rode on, occasionally stopping to 
listen: while thus engaged a sound was 
heard approaching that caused the horses 
to snort and become restive. It sudden- 
ly ceased when at no great distance 
from them, and Souk knew it proceeded 
from a herd of deer that had been dis- 
turbed, most probably by a party of the 
khan’s men. He was therefore certain 
there were scouts out in that direction, 
and not far distant. 


This was a warning not to be neglected, 
and they proceeded onward. More than 
two hours had passed, when they reached 
a stream which Souk was aware was not 
far from the pass, Here they stopped 
for the night. 


As daylight spread over the country 
the young sultan examined their position, 
and found that they were near the base 
of the mountain, and not far from the 
pass. He also scanned the country 
around them, and ascertained that scouts 
had been sent out in the night, as the 
smoke of their fires was curling up, 
though at a long distance. 

They started, riding up a low ridge 
that afforded a view over the vast plain, 
and Souk observed the smoke of their 
enemies’ camp at some six or eight miles’ 
distance; but neither men nor horses 
could be seen. 


The pass was formed in a mountain 
of granite by a sudden and great convul- 
sion, making one of those vast chasms 
that shows the mighty power at work be- 
neath the earth; and wild goats were 
seen feeding and springing from ledge to 
ledge, where it seems impossible to find a 
footing. The argali looked down from 
the lofty crags, and the large bearded 
eagle reared his young among the pinna- 
cles of basalt. 


It is a splendid sight watching this 
feathered monarch as he soars aloft, or 
swoops down upon his prey. The young 
of the argali and the kids he clutches in 
his terrible talons, carrying them to his 
eyry with ease. Even the larger animals 
are not safe from his attack ; he has been 
seen to force them from a dangerous 
ledge by his powerful swoop—following 
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their fall through the air like a shot, 
ready to strike his prey before it reached 
the bottom. Heis by far the most dangerous 
and daring of the feathered tribe that I 
have ever encountered. 

The wanderers wended their way 
through this gigantic rent, proceeding 
with caution, carefully examining the 
windings in the gorge, and fearing at 
each turn to behold an enemy. The 
frowning cliffs cast so deep and sombre a 
shade over their path that Ai-Khanym 
could not shake off her dread of danger. 
Yet they went on undisturbed, and, after 
a ride of near four hours, emerged into a 
narrow valley running to the eastward. 
A bright sun was shining on the green 
turf, causing a cheerful change, and 
from this point the broad and glittering 





surface of Lake Tenghiz was seen, with 
some of the branches by which the Ili 
empties its flood. 

The sight of places so near his home 
urged the young sultan to greater exer- 
tions, and the horses were put into a 
sharp gallop. Having gone along the 
valley some four or five miles, they were 
suddenly surprised by seeing a small 
party galloping over a low hill about two 
miles distant to the westward. It ap- 
peared donbtful whether these men had 
observed them; nevertheless here was 
cause for alarm, as Souk knew that no 
tribes were in this region. From the 
course taken by the horsemen they ap- 
peared to be traveling to the northwest, 
the direction Souk and his bride must 
proceed, 
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On reaching the point of exit, the 
country was well scrutinized, but noth- 
ing in the shape of an enemy could be 
seen, yet the men that had been observed 
on the hill could not be far distant. Push- 
ing on at a brisk pace, they soon reached 
another opening that led into a lower 
valley, extending about twelve miles to the 
northwest in the direction of their route. 
Along its south side precipices of lime- 
stone rose up from 100 to 150 feet, pierced 
by several ravines ascending the higher 
chain. They had not gone farther than 
a mile when a party of horsemen sprung 
out of one of these gorges not more than 
three hundred yards from them, as seve- 
ral well-mounted men galloped across the 
valley to cut off their escape in that di- 
rection, while others spread themselves 
out in front, and two dashed out from 
their line, riding straight toward the 
fugitives, and calling on them to surren- 
der. 

At this moment Ai-Khanym observed 
that other horsemen were closing up in 
their rear. Souk directed her to pass the 
men on her right, then to gallop along 
the valley till he joined her. She fol- 
lowed the suggestion, and seemed to be 
riding into the midst of her enemies. 
_This caused several of the band to dash 
up, thinking to surround her; but in 
doing so they left a considerable break 
in their line. Seeing this she suddenly 
wheeled round within a few yards of the 
men, and dashed past them like a swal- 
low. 

Her lover singled out the foremost of 
his pursuers, caused his horse to swerve 
slightly and bound forward, giving room 
for the full swoop of his battle-axe. It 
severed the handle of his enemy’s uplifted 
weapon, inflicting a terrible wound on 
his breast, and struck him to the ground, 
while his horse started away at full 
speed. 

The fall of one of the chiefs caused 
some confusion in the band, and Souk 
galloped through their line, not one of 
the men having courage to meet him; 
but as soon as he had passed they were 
like hounds in full ery. His attention 
was fixed on his companion, who had shot 
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far ahead, followed by one of the chiefs 
and by several men. Souk soon passed 
these and had left them behind, when the 
horse belonging to the wounded chief 
dashed up to his side, gave a snort, and 
rushed on after his companion. 

The young sultan saw that he was a 
Turcoman of great value, and that the 
chief before him was equally well mounted. 
So intent was the latter in the chase of 
the fugitive that he had not looked back. 
Not so Ai-Khanym; she had frequently 
cast a glance backward, and when she 
saw Souk within a few hundred yards of 
her, she made a sweep and rode round her 
pursuer. This soon brought her to the side 
of the young sultan, when he and the 
chief reined up their horses and stood 
face to face no great distance from each 
other, and the riderless steed rushed up 
to his companion. 

It was obvious to the ehief that his 
comrade had fallen. Souk commanded 
him to take the horse and return to his 
band, or he would cut him down before 
any of his people could come to his assis- 
tance. The tone and manner were im- 
pressive, and the man thought it wisest 
to turn his horse and ride away. The 
lovers putting their steeds into a gallop, 
went over the plain at a speed that put 
pursuit out of the question in an open 
country. Souk determined to strike on 
the river several miles below the place 
where it was usually crossed, fearing an 
ambush might be concealed in the thick- 
ets. Having ridden onward till long past 
mid-day, the pair at length stopped for 
av hour to refresh their horses; but this 
was on an open plain, where they could 
not be surprised. 

The nearer they approached the Ili the 
more anxious the young sultan became ; 
still he hoped that a few hours would 
place them out of danger. The sun was 
sinking fast as they neared the belt of 
willows, reeds, and bushes that extended 
for miles along the river bank, and rose 
far above their heads. Proceeding cau- 
tiously along the edge of the copse, they 
had not gone far when Souk observed a 
fresh trail, made by a number of horse- 
men. This warned him of danger, and 
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they rode slowly on, fearing the sound of 
their hoofs might be heard. Having 
ridden several miles Souk led the way 
into the ticket, and after some trouble 
they reached the bank at a bend in the 
river. 

After fording the stream he told her 
that they were now in the Great Horde, 
and another day would take them to his 
home. 

Not far from the bank an open space 
was found, with abundance of grass, and 
the horses were soon picketed to feed. A 
sheltered spot was selected for their rest- 
ing-place, and Souk collected “ argolls’” 
for a fire, as these give out neither smoke 
nor flame. While the young sultan was 
thus engaged, his bride walked back to 
the river ; he watched her turn along its 
bank, and in a few minutes she was lost 
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to his view. The fire was soon lighted, 
and Souk was busy making preparations 
for their evening meal. While thus en- 
gaged, he was suddenly startled by a 
fearful shriek at no great distance. 
Seizing his battle-axe, he rushed to- 
ward the spot: he saw no one. Calling 
out the name of his bride, he dashed for- 
ward through the thicket, but nothing 
could be seen; he then stood still, and 
again called her name loudly, but there 
was no response. The suspense became 
agonizing, and he listened for several 
miuutes with intense anxiety, till he 
heard the crashing of branches in the 
distance; he rushed frantically toward 
the spot, but his career was quickly 
stopped by an object on the sand—the 
torn and bloody garment of his beloved ! 
The fearful mystery was at once ex_ 
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plained. She had retired to this secluded 
spot to offer up her devotions, having, as 
is customary, taken off her outward gar- 
ment and spread it on the sand. On this 
she had prostrated herself in prayer, 
when a tiger had sprung forth and killed 
her before she could utter a second cry. 
His huge paws were deeply printed on 
the sand, and the trail was visible along 
which she had been dragged. Souk 
seized the rent and reeking garment, and 
with uplifted battle-axe dashed into the 
jungle. , 

He crossed the thicket in several di- 
rections, but in vain. Night having at 
last compelled him to give up the search, 
he returned to the encampment, where he 
sat down in fearful agony. A firm re- 
solve had taken possession of his soul, to 
track the savage beast to his lair, and 
kill him or perish in the conflict. Hours 
passed on, and he waited with impatience 
the return of day. 

At last a narrow streak of light ap- 
peared in the east and began to extend 
along the horizon, but he thought that 
daylight would never come. Then the 
eastern sky became a reddish gray, 
gradually increasing to a deep crimson 
just above the horizon. A little longer, 
and the under edges of the clouds were 
tinged with the glowing colour, that 
spread rapidly and gave out the light of 
day. Before the sun appeared Souk had 
prepared for the conflict. Knowing that 
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his kalats would afford no protection 
against the claws and fangs of the tiger, 
and might impede his action, in a few 
seconds they were thrown on the ground; 
he then eagerly seized his battle-axe and 
started forth. 

He reached the blood-stained spot, and 
saw the lair whence the beast had sprung, 
and the deep footprints made in the sand 
when he struck his victim. By daylight 
the trail was distinctly marked, and he 
followed it. Pieces of her garments 
were left on some of the bushes, and 
where the beast had crossed the sand 
other marks were imprinted. The tiger 
had gone nearly half a mile to the edge 
of a bed of reeds without once stopping 
with his burden. 

Souk started on the tiger’s trail across 
a sandy waste extending for several 
miles. Beyond this was a jungle, in 
which he tracked him for some distance, 
till the trail was lost in the bed of a 
stream ; unwilling to relinquisly his ob- 
ject, he continued the search, but without 
success, and after hours of painful tvil 
was forced to return. 

He mounted one horse and led the 
other, and started at full speed, nor did 
he check their career. It afforded him 
some relief as he left the place behind. 
Before night closed in he stopped on the 
Kara-tal, more than fifty miles from the 
Ili, and on the following afternoon 
reached home. 





THE SOUTHLAND FEARS NO FOEMAN. 


BY J. W. M. 


The Southland fears no foeman, 
Her eagles yet are free ; 

No dastard fears assail her, 
She standeth gloriously ; 

With her red right hand of battle 
On the sword she bore of old, 

When she smote the British Lion 


And drove him from her fold. 
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She fears no frowning world; 
She asks: no kingly tyrant 

His banners to unfurl, 
To aid her in the struggle 


Of the many ’gainst the few; 
She trusts the God of battle 
And her own heart brave and true. 


She has sought no hearthstone’s sorrow, 
She has broke no people’s peace ; 

No midnight raids have damned her, 

‘ She has asked but for surcease 

Of the Northman’s taunting speeches, 
And the Northman’s bloody deeds. 

Now arms she for the battle ; 
Bring forth her foaming steeds. 


God defend the right in combat; 
This land will still be free; 
Before it is dishonoured, 


A desert it shall be. 


And after times shall praise it 
And bless the glorious age, 
That withstood the Northman’s hatred, 
s And rolled back his futile rage. 


ANNIESDALE, near Murfreesboro, N. C. 


_ 





DISFEDERATION OF THE STATES. 


The beginning of the end is upon us. 
And also the end which was from the be- 
ginning. The inevitable and necessary 
consequence which, sooner or later, each 
and every of the founders of our con- 
federation felt and foreknew must over- 
take the Union, is now taking place be- 
fore our eyes in the disfederation of the 
Republic. And though nothing could be 
more natural than the results to which 
we have attained, and are yet to attain 
in the immediate future, men will still 
stand aghast in stupid wonder and amaze- 
ment, as if a miracle were being wrought 
in their presence. Nothing less than the 
force of the war debt unpaid, the poverty 
of the country, and the felt weakness on 
account of the paucity of inhabitants to 
repel foreign attack, ever could have over- 
come the natural repulsion between the 
North and the South sufficiently to com- 


pel them, in their own despite, to unite. 
The pressure, from these causes, being 
now removed, the centrifugal is stronger 
than the centripetal tendency. The Union, 
therefore, has not been much unlike the 
womb of the venerable Rebecca, and for 
very much the same reason that caused 
such uneasiness to the wife of the Patri- 
arch Isaac. “And the Lord said unto 
her—two nations are in thy womb and 
two manner of people shall be separated 
from thy bowels.” And the very fact is, 
that Jacob and Esau are no bad exem- 
plars of the North and the South in more 
than one particular. Jamestown was 
first founded; afterwards Plymouth. 
Virginia, weak and faint from the war, 
sold her imperial birth-right, north of 
the Ohio, for less than a mess of pottage, 
viz: the satisfaction and good opinion of 
the North, And by tariffs, and bounties 
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on fisheries, and alternate sections of the 
public domain and enormous federal ex- 
penditures upon local interests, have they 
not cheated us out of blessings which of 
right and natural inheritance belonged 
to us? And, though supplanted and 
cheated, there remained also a blessing 
for Esau. Shall it not yet be ours? 
“And Isaac, his father, answered and 
said unto him—Behold thy dwelling 
shall be the fatness of the earth and of 
the dew of heaven from above, and by 
thy sword shalt thou live and shalt serve 
thy brother; and it shall come to pass 
when thou shalt have dominion that thou 
shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.” 
“ Poeta nascitur non fit,”’—we are 
taught as axiomatic by the highest au- 
thority. So, also, of nations—they are 
not made; neither can they be laid off 
upon the map, by rule and compass, to 
suit the fancy, interest, or whim of any 
man or set of men. After all the wars 
in Europe for the last five hundred years, 
the boundaries assumed in the beginning 
of their national lifehood are much the 
same to-day. Napoleon I. did not level 
the Pyrenees, neither could he, Spain 
and France exist now as they did before 
Rome and Carthage. Nations, then, are 
not made, but born; born of identity of 
race, language, interest; born of simi- 
larity of climate, production, pursuit ; 
born of congeniality of thought, feeling, 
habit, taste, religion ; born not of treaties, 
leagues, constitutions; born not of man, 
but of nature and of God. In nature 
similarity of substance is the condition 
precedent to crystallization. A nation is 
a natural crystal, and similarity, also, is 
the condition and law of its being. 
Judged by this criterion, how could, 
how can ever the Northern and Southern 
people unify? What similarity, pray, 
was there, or will there ever be, between 
Plymouth and Jamestown, between 
Boston and Charleston, Raleigh and 
Rochester, Nashville and Detroit, Mil- 
waukee and Mobile, New Orleans and 
Chicago? What attraction could exist 
between Puritan and Cavalier, between 
Rev. Cotton Mather and Capt. John 
Smith, between the Blue Laws of Con- 


necticut and the perfect toleration of 
Maryland? What congeniality is there 
between the productions of the North 
and the South; between the ice of New 
Pond and the rice of Santee river; the 
enormous granite monoliths of Quincy 
and the saccharine juiciness of the cane 
of Atchafalaya; between the Jerome 
clock of Conneeticut and the cotton bale 
of Alabama? Whom, therefore, God 
and nature have put asunder, man can- 
not join together. 

But you triumphantly point to the 
Union, in refutation, and say, “have 


they not been one for eighty years; and — 


why, therefore, cannot we agree to dif- 
fer for eight hundred years, or eight 
thousand, for that matter, if Dr..Cum- 
ming, of London, will let the world exist 
for that short period?” ‘And why,” 
you ask, ‘“‘shall we not, as our Fathers 
did, live in peace, amity and good will?” 

Yes, those were happy times—the times 
of our Fathers. We have occasionally 
heard them somewhat discoursed upon 
in our day. But when went there by 
an age, since the flood, that this was not 
so;—was not Eden in the very begin- 
ning? 

But let us not be misunderstood. Far 
be it from us to sneer at, or appear to 
sneer at the noble race of men, com- 
patriots of Washington. Better, more 
enlightened patriots and statesmen, never 
existed. They did all that it was possi- 
ble for men to do to unify the people 
whose independence their valor and 
sacrifices had achieved. And the Union, 
and the Constitution which they estab- 
lished, is the most glorious monument of 
man’s wisdom ever erected. But 


“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


The government which they founded 
has served its purpose. In the very 
nature of things it was temporary and pro- 
visional. And this, also, our Fathers 
knew and felt must be so. The gestative 
period is passed; the days of our glorious 
old mother, the Union, are fully accom- 
plished ; and the whole country is in the 
agonies and convulsions of delivery. Ere 
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long, nature, if let alone, will have ended 
the struggle; and the congratulatory re- 
mark will be uttered by all—*‘ they are 
doing as well, nay, a great deal better 
than could have been expected.” 

A brief historical resumé may not be 
without use to keep us from wringing 
our hands in impotent repinings over 
the necessary, the inevitable, nay, the 
desirable results to which we are fast 
hastening, viz: the disfederation of the 
States, to the end that they may refederate 
upon more solid and enduring bases. 
The end, then, has been from the begin- 
ning ;—that is what we shall attempt to 
demonstrate. 

The struggle for American Indepen- 
dence commenced at Jamestown and 
Plymouth. Independence, therefore, was 
alse from the beginning. After one 
hundred and fifty years ceaseless pro- 
gress, the Revolution begun at James- 
town was finally consummated at the ad- 
joining village of Yorktown. 

When, then, did the Union begin? On 
the 2lst day of July, 1775, Dr. Franklin 
submitted to Congress a plan entitled— 
** Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
Union of the Colonies.” This formed the 
basis of the plan of Confederation reported 
by the committee, of whom Mr. Dickin- 
son was chairman, on the 12th of July, 
1776. And when did disunion begin? In 
the very first debate had on the report of 
the committee—on the 30th and 3lst of 
the same July, whose fourth day will 
ever be memorable for the Declaration 
thereon made. Article x1. read as fol- 
lows—“ All charges of war and all other 
expenses that shall be incurred for the 
common defence or general welfare and 
allowed by the United States assembled, 
shall be defrayed out of acommon treasury 
which shall be supplied by the several 
colonies in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants of every age, sex and quality, 
except Indians not paying taxes, in each 
colony; a true account of which, dis- 
tinguishing the white inhabitants, shall 
be triennually taken and transmitted to 
the Assembly of the United States.” 

Mr. Samuel Chase, delegate from Ma- 
ryland, moved that the quotas should be 
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paid, not by the number of inhabitants 
of every condition, but by that of the 
white inhabitants. He insisted, in sup- 
port of his amendment,—‘‘there is no 
more reason for taxing the Southern 
States on the farmer’s head and on his 
slave’s head, than the Northern ones on 
their farmer’s heads and the heads of 
their cattle. That the method proposed 
would tax the Southern States according 
to their numbers and their wealth con- 
junctly ; while the Northern would be 
taxed on numbers only; that negroes in 
fact should not be considered as members 
of the State more than cattle, and that 
they have ‘no more irterest in it.’” Mr. 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, insisted 
upon the plan as reported by the Com- 
mittee, and so also Mr. Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, who said—-‘‘ If this amendment 
should take place, the Southern Colonies 
would have all the benefit of slaves whilst 
the Northern ones would bear the bur- 
then. That slaves increase the profits of 
a State, which the Southern States mean 
to take to themselves; that they also in- 
crease the burthen of defence, which, of 
course, would fall so much the heavier 
on the Northern States ; that slaves occu- 
py the place of freemen and eat their 
food, Dismiss your slaves, and freemen 
will take their places.” It was wittily 
replied :—‘“ It has been objected that ne- 
groes eat the food of freemen, and there- 
fore should be taxed; Aorses also eat the 
food of freemen, therefore they also should 
be taxed!” Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of 
Virginia, then came forward with his 
compromise, viz: ‘ that two slaves should 
be counted as one freeman.”—And, in 
passing, let it be remarked that, from the 
beginning of the government, every com- 
promise has been proposed by the South ; 
never one by the North. Witness the one 
called the Missouri Compromise—the 
Compromise of 1832—the Compromise of 
1850—and now the proposed adjustments 
of Boteler, of Virginia—of Powell and 
Crittenden, of Kentucky. And another 
noticeable fact is, that in all the compro- 
mises, the South, for peace, has always 
yielded her rights and given up all ex- 
cept her honour. But the day of com- 
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promises has finally passed—“ hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further,” is now 
the motto of every true Southron. But 
let us look at the vote upon the first 
Compromise. It was rejected by the 
votes of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania—against, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
So these, unlike some politicians of to- 
day, who tell us they ‘“ know no North; 
no South, no East, no West,” our fore- 
fathers seem most distinctly to have 
known both the North and the South, and 
the fixed, immutable boundary of Mason 
& Dixon seems to have been as well ascer- 
tained and run out then as now. Then, 
as now, between the North and the South, 
there was a great gulf fixed, and ever 
will be. 

Such was the antagonism between the 
States that it was a full year before Con- 
gress could agree upon any articles of 
confederation to be submitted to the 
States; and so slowly and reluctantly 
were they adopted, that it was not until 
1781 that Maryland finally yielded her 
objections and became a member of the 
Confederation. 

The next subject to which we shall call 
the reader’s attention, as evidencing the 
inherent repulsion between the Northern 
and Southern States, is the appointment 
of Washington as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army; the reason that led to that 
appointment aside from his pre-eminent 
abilities; and also the intrigues gotten 
up to displace him. The impartial Botta, 
in his history, tells us why Congress did 
not choose Gates or Putnam or Ward— 
‘“‘ The colonists of Massachusetts were re- 
proached with a too partial patrictism, 
showing themselves rather men of their 
province than Americans, The provinces 
of the middle and of the South betrayed 
suspicions; they would have seen with 
evil eye the cause of America confided 
to the hands of an individual who might 
allow himself to be influenced by certain 
local prepossessions at a time in which 
all desires and interests ought to be com- 
mon.” The effort to displace Washington 
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for Gates was not not begun by an attack 
directly upon the Commander-in-Chief. 
The inevitable and unfortunate affair of 
Ticondaroga was seized upon to charge 
that able general and disinterested pa- 
triot, Gen. Schuyler, the particular friend 
of Washington, the father-in-law of his 
special favorite and aid-de-Camp, Col. 
Hamilton, with being a traitor to his 
country; and when Gen. Schuyler, by 
his well considered and well executed 
plans had so hedged in Burgoyne that 
his further progress was impossible, and 
his surrender at no distant day certain 
and inevitable, Gen. Gates having been 
appointed in his place, stepped in and 
reaped where he had not sown, and got 
all the credit of what was justly due to 
Washington and Schuyler for the surren- 
der at Saratoga. Botta says of Gen. 
Schuyler—‘“ Schuyler himself, that able 
General and devoted patriot, whose long 
services had only been repaid by long 
ingratitude, escaped not the serpent- 
tongue of calumny. As the friend of the 
New Yorkers, he was no favourite with 
the inhabitants of New England, and the 
latter were those who aspersed him with 
the most bitterness.” Gen. Schuyler 
himself, in 1777, wrote to Gouverneur 
Morris, the reason for his displacement— 
** My crime consists in not being a New 
England man in principle; and unless 
they change theirs I hope I never shall 
be. Gen. Gates is their idol, because he 
is at their direction.”—Sparks’ Life of 
Morris, Vol. 1st, p. 143. 

No sooner had Burgoyne’s surrender 
taken place than cabals were commenced, 
looking to the deposition of Washington, 
with the avowed object of putting Gates 
in his place. In Congress and throughout 
the Northern States, the intrigues were 
carried on. Let us again see what Botta 
says of the origin of the animosity to- 
wards Washington :—‘‘ It was, moreover, 
believed, at the time, that the members 
of Congress from Massachusetts, and 
particularly Samuel Adams, had never 
been able to brook that the supreme com- 
mand of all the armies should have been 
conferred upon a Virginian to the exclu- 
sion of Generals of their province,” &c. 
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See Botta, Vol. 2d, p. 399. But the army 
would not hear of the project. Gen. Con- 
way was in consequence challenged and 
shot in the mouth by Gen. Cadwallader, 
and Samuel Adams had to keep out of 
the way of the army. See Botta, p. 401. 
Nothing, however, would do but Gates 
must be put in command of the Southern 
army, displacing for him the able veteran 
De Kalb. Gates’ thorough incompetency 
was shown at Camden, where he suffered 
two thousand troops to get his six thou- 
sand between two morasses, and most 
signally defeat him,—De Kalb’s com- 
mand standing their ground till he fell 
pierced with eleven wounds. 

The writer has now before him the 
most interesting and curious ‘“ Travels 
in North America in the years 1780-’81- 
82, by the Marquis De Chastellux.” The 
Marquis was a Major General in the 
French army under the Count De Ro- 
chambeau. There is no pleasanter book 
of gossip and incident to be found. He 
shows that the antipathy between the 
Northern and Southern men in the army 
was such that soldiers and officers from 
the two sections would not mess together. 
And also that the same repugnance ex- 
isted among the members of Congress. 
In giving parties at Philadelphia, the 
Marquis, at page 107, tells us the mem- 
bers of Congress “‘ divide themselves into 
two sets, and as we see, very geographi- 
cally; the line of demarkation being 
from East to West.” The Marquis’ tra- 
vels were published in 1787. In a note 
to the above cited passage it is said :— 
‘“‘ There is great probability of seeing this 
line of demarkation more distinctly mark- 
ed by a separation of the Federal Union 
into two parts, at no very distant day ; 
but not on hostile or unfriendly terms. 
This was matter of frequent discussion 
during my stay at Philadelphia, and 
seemed to be an opinion which was daily 
gaining ground. Indeed, it seems to be 
a measure which, sooner or later, must 
take place, from the obvious difficulties 
attending the management and operations 
of a Confederacy extending from Florida 
to Nova Scotia; a country every day in- 
creasing in population and branching out 
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into new States. Such a division must, 
in my opinion, give new force and energy 
to each part of it, and produce more union 
and activity in their councils; nor do I 
see any bad consequences arising from 
such an amicable separation, except in 
the case of a war exactly similar to the 
last ; a case which I believe every man 
will agree is scarcely within the line of 
possibility. Local obstacles to a long 
continuance of the present state of things 
must alone infallibly produce it. They 
who are acquainted with America will 
add many reasons which it is unnecessary 
for me to enumerate.” See Travels of 
Marquis of C., p. 108. 

It needs not that we speak of the entire 
failure of the Confederacy—of its weak- 
ness, of its utter inability to enforce any 
law it might pass. Its radical defects 
were, that it acted on States only, with 
the power of coercing obedience design- 
edly withheld, and also in the want of an 
Executive head and Judicial hands. It 
was a body without head, arms or legs; 
it could neither stand nor walk, take nor 
hold, command nor threaten; it could 
only lie upon its back in supine inanity, 
exciting the pity of friends, the contempt 
and derision of enemies. That which 
was established in 1777 as a “ perpetual 
Union,” was not suffered to drag outa 
feeble existence of more than some ten 
or twelve years. 

We intend not to go into any detail in 
regard to that series of compromises and 
concessions which finally enabled the 
Convention of 1787 to propose the Consti- 
tution of the United States for adoption 
and ratification by the peoples of the 
various States. By looking into the 
Debates of that most august body, with 
the greatest man that ever lived as its 
chairman, the reader will perceive that 
every provision almost, in the instrument 
agreed upon, from the beginning phrase, 
“We the people of the United States,” to 
the concluding article, “ the ratification of 
the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this 
Constitution between the States so rati- 
fying the same,”’ met with most deter- 
mined opposition. Scarcely any im- 
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portant provision that was not adopted by 
a bare majority, except the rendition of 
fugitives from service. This was passed 
unanimously. It needs not that we ask 
how has it been kept? 

We shall merely advert to a passage or 
two to show that all the difficulties grew 
out of the fixed determination, on the 
part of the Northern members, to agree 
to nothing which would not enable them 
to control the government for their own 
interests, and to keep the South forever 
in subjection, if possible, to the North. 
This, a single passage from a speech of 
Rufus King, delegate from Massachusetts, 
will abundantly prove. “Ile remarked 
that the four Eastern States, having 800,- 
000 souls, have one-third fewer repre- 
sentatives than the four Southern States, 
~ having not more than 700,000 souls, 
rating the blacks as five for three. The 
Eastern people will advert to these cir- 
cumstances and be dissatisfied. He be- 
lieved them to be very desirous of unit- 
ing with their Southern brethren, but 
did not think it prudent to rely so far on 
that disposition as to subject them to any 
gross inequality. He was fully con- 
vinced that the question concerning a 
difference of interests did not lie where 
it had hitherto been discussed, between 
the great and small States, but between 
the Southern and Eastern. For this 
reason, he had been ready to yield some- 
thing, in the proportion of representa- 
tives for the security of the Southern. 
But no principle would justify the giving 
them a majority.”—Madison’s Debates, p. 
1057. 

Listen, also, to the blunt avowal on 
the part of the North, that they had no 
wish to form the Union but from selfish 
sectional interests. Mr. Gorham, the 
able delegate from Massachusetts says: 
‘He desired it to be remembered, that 
the Eastern States had no motive to 
Union but a commercial one. They were 
able to protect themselves. They were 
not afraid of external danger, and did 
not need the aid of the Southern States.” 
—Debates, p. 1397. 

And that the government they had 
formed had so many elements of discord 
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in it that it could not last long, as they 
themselves felt, we shall also cite another 
remark of the plain-spoken Mr. Gor- 
ham to prove. In speaking of the fear 
that Congress would become too numer- 
ous a body, he said—‘It is not to be 
supposed that the Government will last 
so long as to produce this effect. Can it 
be supposed that this vast country, in- 
cluding the Western territory, will, one 
hundred and fifty years hence, remain 
one nation.””—Debates, p. 1263. 

And how did sagacious, thoughtful 
members of the Convention from the 
South regard the new government? Let 
us see. Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
said—‘ He considered the interests of the 
Southern States and of the Eastern, to 
be as different as the interests of Russia 
and Turkey. Being, notwithstanding, 
desirous of conciliating the affections of 
the Eastern States, he should vote against 
requiring two-thirds instead of a ma- 
jority.””—See Debates, p. 1453. 

Col. Mason, of Virginia, said—“If the 
government is to be lasting, it must be 
founded in the confidence and affections 
of the people, and must be so construed 
as to obtain these. The majority will be 
governed by their interests. The South- 
ern States are in the minority in both 
Houses. Is it to be expected that they 
will deliver themselves, bound hand and 
foot, to the Eastern States, and enable 
them to exclaim in the words of Crom- 
well, on a certain occasion—‘ the Lord 
hath delivered them into our hands’ ?”’— 
See same page as above. 

The Constitution thus formed was sub- 
mitted to the State Conventions; and, 
meeting with violent opposition, it was 
ratified by bare majorities in each. Had 
Washington not been alive, and by tacit 
consent understood to be the person who 
would be the first President, and thereby 
inaugurate the experiment of the new 
government, we may very confidently 
say no State would have acceded to the 
Union. But all had the most implicit 
confidence in Washington, and were will- 
ing to let him try the experiment that all 
felt must, in the end, prove a failure. 
And so, by the vote of the whole Electo- 
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ral College, he was named first President. 
But that Washington felt that the Union 
was destined to be short-lived, is most 
pathetically evident from his Farewell 
Address. “Is there a doubt,” he asks, 
“whether a common government can 
embrace so large u sphere? Let experi- 
ence solve it. To listen to mere specu- 
lation in such a case, were criminal. We 
are authorized to hope that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the 
auxiliary agency of governments for the 
respective subdivisions, will afford a 
happy issue to the experiment. It is 
well worth a fair and full experiment.” 
That we are essentially two peoples did 
not escape him, nor did his unerring, 
almost prescient judgment fail to dis- 
cern and point out the rock upon which 
the Union was destined to be wrecked. 
‘*‘In contemplating,” he continues, “the 
causes which may disturb our Union, it 
occurs as a matter of serious concern, 
that any ground should have been fur- 
nished for characterizing parties by geo- 
graphical discriminations—Northern and 
Southern,” &c. Northern and Southern! 
—yes, that is just it, And, like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not down at any bidding. 
Scarcely had Washington assumed the 
reins of government, scarcely had the 
new Union drawn its first breath, scarcely 
was the ink dry with which the new 
Constitution had been written and sol- 
emnly signed by the delegates, when the 
same pen which had drawn up the plan 
for the first Union under the Confederacy, 
wrote and presented to Congress a peti- 
tion, which, in effect, was asking for a 
dissolution of the Union. Benjamin 
Franklin, who, in the Convention at Phil- 
adelphia, had moved the unanimous 
adoption of the Constitution, which, in 
its terms, recognised the right of property 
in slaves, by making them the basis of 
representation, subjecting them to tax- 
ation, permitting their importation for 
twenty years, and providing for the sup- 
port of the Government bya tax of ten 
dollars the head upon such property so to 
be imported, and requiring the rendition 
of fugitives from service—Benjamin 
Franklin, disregarding the plainest 
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principle of constitutional law—that 
Congress could exercise no power not 
specially delegated to it by the Consti- 
tution—ignoring the fact that no power 
over slavery in the States, or territories, 
had been given to Congress—coolly pre- 
sented to Congress a petition to do what? 
To abolish slavery and free the slaves! 
As containing the declaration of war of 
the North, to be waged relentlessly, and 
to the bitter end, upon the South and its 
interests, even to their final destruction, 
if need be; as containing the key-note to 
the psalm which the North have ever 
since been singing in season and out of 
season, from the Halls of Congress, from 
the rostrum, from the pulpit, from the 
press, from the chair of the schoolmaster, 
until now, in the good year 1860, there 
has arisen such a tempest of canting 
fanaticism, as to drive the old Ship of 
State clear of its moorings, and destined 
to result inevitably in its destruction— 
as containing the beginning of the end, 
we shall here set it forth. It is as follows: 
“A Memorial of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery, the relief of free negroes un- 
lawfully held in bondage, and the im- 
provement of the African race; The 
Memorial respectfully showeth; That 
from a regard for the happiness of man- 
kind, an association was formed several 
years since in this State, by a number of 
her citizens, of various religious denomi- 
nations, for promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery and for the relief of those un- 
lawfully held in bondage. A just and 
acute conception of the true principles of 
liberty, as it spread through the land, 
produced accessions to their numbers, 
many friends to their cause, and a legis- 
lative codperation with their views, which, 
by the blessing of Divine Providence, 
have been successfully directed to the re- 
lieving from bondage a large number of 
their fellow-creatures of the African race. 
They have also the satisfaction to ob- 
serve that, in consequence of that spirit 
of philanthropy and genuine liberty 
which is generally diffusing its beneficial 
influence, similar institutions are forming 
at home and abroad. 
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“That mankind are formed by the 
same Almighty Being, alike objects of 
His care and equally designed for the en- 
joyment of happiness, the Christian re- 
ligion teaches us to believe; and the 
political creed of America fully coincides 
with the position. 

“Your memorialists, particularly en- 
gaged in attending to the distresses aris- 
ing from Slavery, believe it to be their 
indispensable duty to present this sub- 
ject to your notice. They have observed 
with real satisfaction, that many im- 
portant and salutary powers are vested 
in you, for ‘ promoting the welfare and 
securing the blessings of liberty to the 
people of the United States :’ and as they 
conceive that these blessings ought right- 
fully to be administered without distince- 
tion of colour tu all descriptions of people 
so they indulge themselves in the pleasing 
expectation that nothing that can be 
done for the relief of the unhappy ob- 
jects of their care will be either omitted 
or delayed, 

“From a persuasion that equal liberty 
was originally the portion and still is the 
birth-right of all men, and influenced by 
the strong ties of humanity and the 
principles of their institutions, your me- 
morialists conceive themselves bound to 
use all justifiable endeavours to loosen the 
bonds of Slavery and promote a general 
enjoyment of the blessings of freedom. 

“Under these impressions, they ear- 
nestly entreat your serious attention to 
the subject of Slavery: that you will be 
pleased to countenance the restoration of 
liberty to those unhappy men, who alone 
in this land of freedom are degraded into 
perpetual bondage, and who, amidst the 
general joy of surrounding freemen, are 
groaning in servile subjection ; that you 
will devise means for removing this in- 
consistency from the character of the 
American people; that you will promote 
mercy and justice towards this depressed 
race; and that you will step to the very 
verge of the power vested in you, for dis- 
couraging every species of traffic in the 
persons of our fellow-men. 

“Bens: Fran«Kuin, President.” 
* Philadelphia, Feb. 3rd, 1790.” 


Well might Mr. Tucker, of South 
Carolina, rebuke him and say, “ Franklin 
ought to have known the Constitution better 
than to have signed any such petition ” 

During Washington’s administration, 

composed as it was of the chiefs of all 
the opposing parties, the struggle be- 
tween the North and South was kept 
under for the time. But no sooner had 
Washington signified his intention to re- 
tire, than it broke out afresh in relation 
to the choice of a successor. Jefferson, 
although not a candidate, got almost the 
entire Southern vote; and Mr. Adams 
the Northern vote. Adams was elected 
by only a few votes, and Jefferson was 
Vice President, And so very repulsive 
was it to the South to submit to what 
they deemed the partial and sectional 
policy of Mr. Adams’ administration, 
that the question was seriously mooted 
of setting up a Southern Confederacy. 
Probably nothing but the discountenance 
of Mr. Jefferson to the project kept it 
from being carried out. To John Taylor, 
under date, Philadelphia, June 1st, 1798, 
he wrote as follows—‘ Mr. New showed 
me your letter on the subject of the 
Patent, which gave me an opportunity of 
observing what you said, as to the effect 
with you, of public proceedings, and that 
it was not unwise to estimate the separate 
mass of Virginia and North Carolina, 
with a view to their separate existence. 
It is true that we are completely under 
the saddle of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; and that they ride us very 
hard, cruelly insulting our feelings, as 
well as exhausting our strength and sub- 
sistence. Their natural friends, the three 
other Eastern States, join them from a 
sort of family pride; and they have the 
art to divide certain other parts of the 
Union, so as to make use of them to 
govern the whole. This is not new; it is 
the old practice of despots—to use a part 
of the people to keep the rest in order. 
And those who have once got the ascend- 
ency and possessed themselves of all the 
resources of the nation, their revenues 
and offices, have immense means for re- 
taining their advantage. But our present 
situation is not a natural one,” &e. 
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We need not dwell upon the resolutions 
of 1798 of Virginia and Kentucky, the 
first drawn up by Mr. Madison, the sec- 
ond by Mr. Jefferson ; nor stop to show 
that they are conceived in the spirit of 
‘hitherto and no further.” 

Mr. Adams’ short and stormy four 
years were soon over. He was a candi- 
date for re-election, supported by the 
North ; and Mr. Jefferson was supported 
by the South. Mr. Jefferson got the 
greater number of votes, but Burr, who 
was run for Vice-President along with 
Mr. Jefferson got exactly the same vote 
Mr. Jefferson did. The mode then was, 
as the reader will remember, to vote only 
for President—the person getting the next 
highest vote being Vice-President. So 
the election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives, neither Jefferson nor 
Burr having the largest number of votes. 
The North, disappointed in electing 
Adams, seized upon this chance of de- 
feating the South and cast their votes for 
Burr, a Northern man. Burr was un- 
scrupulous enough to let himself be used 
thus, and that contest like to have led 
to civil war, and did cause a change in 
the mode of electing the President. What 
Mr. Jefferson thought would be a proper 
remedy, if a faction in Congress had used 
the forms of the Constitution as the Re- 
publicans have now done to violate its 
spirit, we know from his letter to Mr. 
Madison—see Jefferson’s works, vol. 4th, 
page 355. ‘“ The minority in the House 
of Representatives,” says he—“ after see- 
ing the impossibility of electing Burr, 
the certainty that a legislative usurpation 
would be resisted by arms and a recourse 
to a Convention to re-organize and amend 
the government, held a consultation on 
this dilemma,” &c. But Mr. Jefferson 
was elected and once more affairs seemed 
to wear a peaceful aspect between the 
North and the South. Mr. Madison, 
another Southern man, succeeded and the 
nation for the nation’s honor and for the 
protection of the rights of the Northern 
sailor declared war—the second war of 
Independence against England. That 
New Englaud was throughout that con- 
test in virtual rebellion to the general 
government, that for the sake of making 
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money out of their commerce they forgot 
their own honor, that they gave treason- 
able aid and comfort to the enemy that 
they held disunion Hartford Conventions 
need not be related ; for no one has for- 
gotten or ever can forget their most un- 
patriotic and treasonable conduct. To 
show the sad Jengths to which sectional 
and party animosity can carry even a 
great and good man, let us cite a passage 
from the same pen which wrote our Con- 
stitution—we mean that of Gouveneur 
Morris. Under date of Nov. Ist, 1814, 
he says: “ New England will, I trust, 
continue true to herself. The oppressive 
course pertinaciously pursued must open 
the eyes of even the wilfully blind. You 
will unite with Massachusetts, and New 
York must connect herself whether she 
will or no with New England. The ques- 
tion of boundary to be solved, therefore, 
is the Delaware, the Susquehanna or the 
Potomac. Medio tutissimus ibis. Better 
preserve principle, than extend domin- 
ion.” . See life of G. Morris, Vol. 3rd, p. 
319. 

But the Peace Treaty of Ghent is sign- 
ed, and again the North can go on unmo- 
lested, trading and making money. Be- 
hold the arrival of the era of Good Feel- 
ing. Mr. Monroe is President. Adams, 
Calhoun, Crawford are in the Cabinet 
Surely we shall now have quiet at last. 
We shall see. Missouri and Maine asked 
to be admitted into the Union. Vermont 
long ago had been admitted without 
slaves and Tennessee and Kentucky with 
slaves; and no questions asked or objec- 
tion made, Ohio had come in, carved out 
of territory which had once belonged to 
the South, but which she had generously 
given tothe North. And Indiana and 
Illinois also given by the South to the 
North, had just been admitted :—Missouri 
and Maine knock for admittance. The 
generous, the just North says, Maine 
thou shalt be admitted—Missouri we are 
holier than thou—-canst thou expect that 
we shall admit thee to our company? 
And so the entire North voted. And so 
the country was for two years hanging 
upon the brink of civil war and dismem- 
berment. And for the sake of peace the 
South finally humiliated itself by agree- 





ing that the brand of unconstitutional, 
insulting interdict to three fourths of the 
common territory should be affixed to that 
only species of property specially recog- 
nized and protected in the Constitution— 
letting the North thereby declare that 
the soil owned by the South and North in 
common, would have been contaminated 
by the residence upon it of a Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, with their house- 
hold. Surely, surely, the South ought 
never to have agreed to this! But the 
act was passed mostly by Southern votes, 
And again Missouri applies. We can’t 
admit you, say the North. Why, was not 
that the bargain—have you not got the 
price of my admission in all the land 
above 36° 30’? Yes, but what care we 
for compromises—do we not know we can 
extort another bargain out of the gene- 
rous Southron? And so Mr. Clay had to 
compromise the thing over again. 

But once more the difficulty is settled ; 
and surely all this rejoicing shows that 
hereafter there shall nothing in the world 
occur to mar the harmony now so happi- 
ly re-established. One would think so, to 
listen to the mutual congratulations pass- 
ing from mouth to mouth from every 
quarter. Mr. John Holmes, member of 
Congress, wrote such a letter to Mr. Jef- 
ferson. Things do not, however, look so 
bright to the wise statesman of Monti- 
cello. He replies as follows—‘‘ I thank 
you, my dear sir, for the copy you have 
been so kind as to send to me of the let- 
ter to your constituents on the Missouri 
question. Itisa perfect justification to 
them, I had for a long time ceased to 
read newspapers or pay any attention to 
public affairs, confident they were in good 
hands and content to be a ~-passenger in 
our bark to the shore from which I am 
not distant. But this momentous ques- 
tion, like a fire-bellin the night, awaken- 
ed and filled me with terror. EF consid- 
ered it at once as the knell of the Union, 
It is hushed indeed for the moment. But 
this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence, 
A geographical line, coinciding with a 
marked principle, moral and political 
once conceived and held up to the angry 
passions of men, will never be oblitera- 
ted; and every new irritation will mark 
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it deeper and deeper. I can say with 
conscious truth, that there is not a man 
on earth who would sacrifice more than 
I would fo relieve us from this heavy re- 
proach in any practicable way ; the ces- 
sion of that kind of property, for so it is 
misnamed, is a bagatelle which would n~t 
cost me a second thought, if in that way 
a general emancipation and expatriation 
could be effected ; and gradually and with 
due sacrifices I think it might be. But 
as it is, we have the wolf by the ears; 
and we can neither hold him nor safely 
let him go. Justice is in one scale and 
self-preservation in the other. Of one 
thing I am certain, that as the passage of 
slaves from one State to another, would 
not make a slave of a single human be- 
ing who would not -be so without it, so 
their diffusion over a. greater surface would 
make them individually happier, and pro- 
portionally facilitate the accomplishment of 
their emancipation, by dividing the bur- 
then on a greater number of coadjutors. 
An abstinence, too, from this act of pow- 
er, would remove the jealousy excited by 
the undertaking of Congress to regulate 
the condition of the different descriptions 
of men composing a State. This certain- 
ly is the exclusive right of every State, 
which nothing in the constitution has 
taken from them and given to the Gene- 
ral Government. Could Congress, for ex- 
ample, say, that the non-freemen of Con- 
necticut shall be freemen, or that they 
shall not emigrate into any State.” I re- 
gret that 1am now to die in the belief 
that the useless sacrifice of themselves by 
the generation of 1776, to acquire self- 
government and happiness to their coun- 
try, is to be thrown away by the unwise 
and unworthy passions of their sons, and 
that my only consolation is to be, that I 
live not to weep over it. If they would 
but dispassionately weigh the blessings 
they will throw away, against an abstract 
principle more likely to be effected by Union 
than secession, they would pause before 
they would perpetrate this act of suicide 
on themselves and of treason against the 
hopes of the world.” Jefferson’s Works, 
Vol. Tth, p. 160. 

And in a letter to Wm. Short, Mr. Jef- 
ferson says: “ Although I had laid down 
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as a law to myself never to write, talk or 
even to think of politics, to know nothing 
of public affairs and therefore had ceased 
to read newspapers, yet the Missouri ques- 
tion aroused and filled me with alarm. 
The old schism of federal and republican 
threatened nothing, because it existed in 
every State and united them together by 
the fraternism of party. But the coinci- 
dence of a marked principle, moral and 
political, with a geographical line once 
conceived, I feared would never be oblit- 
erated from the mind; that it would be 
recurring on every occasion and renew- 
ing irritations until it would kindle such 
mutual and mortal hatred as to render 
separation preferable to eternal discord. 
I have been among the most sanguine in 
believing that our Union would be of 
long duration. I now doubt it much, and 
see the event at no great distance and the 
direct consequence of this question ; not 
by the line which has been so confidently 
counted on; the laws of nature controul 
this; but by the Potomac, Ohio and Mis- 
souri, or more probably the Mississippi 
upwards to our Northern boundary. My 
only comfort and confidence is that I shall 
not live to see this.” Vol. 7th, 158. 


What remarkable sagacity and discern- 
ment have we not here displayed! To 
show how from small beginnings the pres- 
ent dominant sectional party, has grown 
in the North until it now has swallowed 
up all other parties, were a work of su- 
pererogation. Is it not in all the news- 
papers of the day, and have we not all 
seen it with our own eyes? It needs not 
therefore that we speak of the cunning 
malice of Quincey Adams, the father of 
the present anti-slavery party, disguising 
war, bitter, unrelenting war, upon the 
South, for having displaced both himself 
and his futher from the Presidency after 
but a single term—all others having been 
re-elected up to that time,—under the 
specious and convenient hobby of “ the 
right of Petition.” It were unprofitable 
to tell how under the claim of the right 
of petition the old agitator finally had the 
audacity to present a request to Congress 
to dissolve the Union. Why should we 
now speak of the moderation of the bless- 
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ed State of Massachusetts in passing this 
ordinance which is still unrepealed— 

** Resolved, That the annexation of Tex- 
as is ipso facto, a dissolution of the Union. 

Resolved, That Texas being annexed, 
Massachusetts is out of the Union.” 

Do we not all remember the imminent 
peril which environed the Union in 1850? 
Shall we recount the Punic faith of the 
North in grasping California and every 
other advantage conceded to them in the 
compromise, and nullifying and resisting 
by personal liberty bills and by mob law 
the only thing intended for the benefit of 
the South—the Fugitive slave act? Can 
any one have forgotten that Mr. Senator 
Seward, as far back as 1840, when Gov- 
ernor of the great State of New York, 
refused to comply with his duty in restor- 
ing a fugitive from justice, on the ground 
that the article stolen—a slave—could not 
be regarded as property in New York— 
and thereby committed perjury? Or that 
the blessed Governor Dennison of Ohio 
refused the requisition of Governor Har- 
ris, of Tennessee, last summer, for the 
like reason, but finally gave him up be- 
cause it was shown that in addition to 
stealing a negro, the thief had also taken 
some pinchbeck jewelry? Or that the 
same interesting public functionary has 
recently made a like refusal to Governor 
McGoffin, of Kentucky, who has asked 
the Supreme Court for a mandamus to 
compel the recusant Governor to the dis- 
charge of hisduty? ‘“ Higher law,” the 
cant phrase, whereby Seward, the Pope 
of Republicanism, absolves from official 
perjury, —shall we explain that ? Kansas 
and Sharp’s Rifles—the war upon Judge 
Loring—the scission of all the churches 
—although doulos means nothing but 
slave, the election of Banks—the endorse- 
ment of Helper—the persistent attempt 
to elect Sherman—the John Brown raid, 
the evident sorrow that he did not suc- 
ceed in having St. Domingo re-enacted 
again in the South, felt and expressed 
throughout the entire North; the unboun- 
ded admiration felt and expressed every- 
where for that horse thief, robber and 
murderer ; the tolling of bells and firing 
of cannon belonging to the State, by or- 
der of the Executive thereof, in lamenta- 





tion at the martyrdom of one pronounced 
greater than Washington and the Saviour 
himself; the taking up an obscure man, 
like Andrews, in the pious, enlightened 
and Constitution loving State of Massa- 
chusetts, and electing him Governor by 
70,000 majority, for no other reason than 
that he presided at a John Brown meet- 
ing—the expressed wish of a popular or- 
ator and member of Congress, amid vo- 
ciferous applause for “ an anti-slavery 
Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, and 
an anti-slavery God”—all these things, 
do they not most conclusively demonstrate 
how much the North are attached to us 
of the South, and how much disposed 
they would be to protect our rights and 
interests if they once get control of the 
government. The two small facts of Fr e 
mont carrying all the North, except 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, and Abraham 
Lincoln having swept, as with a whirl- 
wind, the entire North, we forgot to men- 
tion. But why shall we say more about 
these things—the Union, is it not already 
dissolved, and will not each and every 
Southern State quit the confederacy as 
fast as their people can be got together to 
pass the ordinances ? 

But what of the future? Will the 
States refederate ; and if so, which, and 
how? 

As to all that, time only can give sat- 
isfactory answers. Our conjecture is at 
your service for what it may be worth. 

New England, we think, will never 


t 
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agree to confederate with any other State; 
nor do we believe any other State will 
ever agree tu confedetate with New Eng- 
land. She will be left alone in her glory 
and her misery—and there will be weep- 
ing, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 
Left to herself, in fifty years nothing can 
keep her from anarchy and red-republi- 
canism but some Louis Napoleon, with 
plenty of bayonets. 

As to New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, together with all the States 
West of them, we think they will even- 
tually find it their mutual interest to 
join together in onecommon government. 
Rid of New England, it would make a 
most magnificent republic. 

The States of California and Oregon, 
togetner with Washington Territory, Van- 
couver’s Island, Sonora, Lower California 
and the Sandwich Islands, will make 
another most magnificent republic. 

And the Southern States—can they re- 
main united? We hope so. If so, they 
will make the richest, the most prospe- 
rous, the most independent republic the 
sun shinesupon. We fear, however, that 
the diversity of interest between the Bor- 
der States, so called, and the Cotton 
States, will cause them eventually, if not 
immediately, to form two republics. 

But all such speculation is useless. All 
that a patriot can now hope for is, that 
the natural process of crystalization may 
not be disturbed by the horrors of a civil 
war. 





+ 


SONNET. 


“ This world is one great battle-field, and life 

Is a perpetual strategy. Behold! 

Nation opposed to nation in fierce strife ; 

Rave against race, in hostile arms enrolled ; 
Man against man makes bare the assassin knife, 

Though common laws and country both may hold, 

While words of furious rage seem ever nfe 

In heaven’s pure air, and not to be controlled. 
What part, what office, or what martial post, 

Shall the good man, the just, who loves his kind, 

Assume throughout the wide embattled host? 
What station to the poet is assigned ? 

Angelic voices tell us, to make cease 

The state of war and to endeavour peace.” 


Vow. XXXII—9 
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REVIEW LITERATURE.* 


Appearing, as we now do, in the cha- 
racter of a reviewer, we feel some delica- 
cy in saying that we agree with Mr, 
Jones in all the complimentary things 
which he says of our fraternity ; and yet, 
it must be admitted that ‘“‘there is no 
kind of reading better adapted to improve 
the taste, enlighten and enlarge the 
views, adorn and furnish the whole men- 
tal structure, than that supplied by the 
better class of essayists and reviewers.” 
When we remember who constitute this 
“ better class of essayists and reviewers,” 
this high praise will not seem at all too 
high; or in the slightest degree unde- 
served. The very best writers of modern 
times have chosen Reviews as the chan. 
nel through which to convey to the world 
some of their great wealth of thought 
and information. It was in the old 
Edinburgh Review, the predecessor of the 
more modern and more distinguished 
journal of the same name, that Hume, 
Robertson and Adam Smith, first shook 
themselves and became conscious of their 
gigantic strength. Jeffrey, Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, and others may almost be 
said to have been reviewers by profes- 
sion. Lord Brougham, Carlyle, Southey, 
Whately, and, indeed, almost every dis- 
tinguished writer of the present century, 
has at sometime of his life mounted the 
critic’s throneand wielded thecritic’s scep- 
tre. Nor is that sceptre to be despised ; 
its influence has been mighty, and of the 
greatest benefit to mankind. Sydney 
Smith was not indulging in mere self- 
glorification, when, in his old age, he 
wrote: 

“To appreciate the value of the Edin- 
burgh Review, the state of England at 
the period when that journal began, 
should be had in remembrance. The 
Catholics were not emancipated—the 
Corporation and Test Acts were unre- 
pealed—the Game Laws were horribly 
oppressive—Steel Traps and Spring Guns 


were set all over the country—prisoners 
tried for their lives had no counsel—Lord 
Eldon and the Chancery Court pressed 
heavily upon mankind—Libel was pun- 
ished by the most cruel and vindictive 
imprisonments—the principles of Politi- 
cal Economy were little understood—the 
Laws of Debt and Conspiracy were upon 
the worst possible footing—the enormous 
wickedness of the Slave Trade was tole- 
rated—a thousand evils were in existence 
which the talents of good and able men 
have since lessened or removed; and 
these effects have not been a little as- 
sisted by the honest boldness of the Edin- 
burg Review.” 

Now, we have not the slightest dispo- 
sition to accuse our fat reviewer of any 
of that bashfulness which made the Tro- 
jan hero unwilling to speak of adven- 
tures of which he was a great part— 


—Quzeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 


On the other hand, we think he hada 
pleasant consciousness of the fact that he 
himself had given some hard blows to 
Test Acts, Game Laws, Steel Traps, 
Spring Guns ard many other abuses of 
which he speaks. This, however, does 
not. invalidate his testimony; and we 
cheerfully accord to the Edinburgh Re- 
view all that its founder and one of its 
chief contributors claims for it. And 
scarcely inferior to it in power and in- 
fluence are Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
London Quarterly, the North British Re- 
view, and lastly, the Westminister, which 
has the wisdom of the serpent—the old 
serpent of all—but, by no means, the 
harmlessness of the dove. 

It will be observed that we have men- 
tioned only British reviews. If we re- 
member rightly, Edgar A. Poe, one of 
the most brilliant periodical writers of 
this or any other country, somewhere 
complains that Americans do not know 
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how to write reviews. Their style, he 
thought, was too heavy—they did not 
infuse sufficient life aud vigor into their 
productions. Granting that Americans 
have not been successful in this depart- 
ment of literature, it might be interest- 
ing to inquire into the cause of their 
failure. Perhaps, the first and chief 
cause is, that review writing has not 
here, as in England, become a separate 
and distinct occupation. The amount 
paid for review articles is not sufficient to 
command the best talents of the country; 
and if a man of decided ability occasion. 
ally contributes to our reviews, he is in- 
duced to do so by the hope of accomplish- 
ing some specific purpose ; or, simply be- 
cause he loves to write and has a longing 
for that great, but indefinable, pleasure 
of seeing himself in print. The pittance 
which he receives from his publisher 
would often not more than pay for the 
book he reviews and the paper upon 
which he writes. It may be rather a 
humiliating fact; but money is a great 
quickener of the mental as well as of the 
physical energies. It is strange how 
much it will elevate the style even of poets 
who are supposed to be less mercenary 
than ordinary mortals. Simonides, when 
offered a small price for an ode in honor 
of a victory in amule race, contemptuous- 
ly calls the successful animals ha/f-asses ; 
but when the price is raised, his genius 
is aroused, his imagination js fired, and 
the half-asses forthwith become ‘‘daugh- 
ters of steeds swift as the storm.” 
Another cause of failure in our re- 
view writers is found in the absurd no- 
tions entertained of what is the proper 
length of a review article. In some of 
our Reviews twenty pages seems to be 
the orthodox limit—anything under that 
is wanting in dignity ; anything over will 
not be read. (?) There is but one coat 
for Tom Thumb and Daniel Lambert. 
The little General must have stilts and 
padding (straw or shavings) in abun- 
dance; and the big General must be sub- 
jected to something like hydraulic pres- 
sure. The dwarf may possibly revive; 
and some may even have the courage to 
seek him in his mountain of rubbish; 
but who could hope for life or shape 
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in the poor compressed giant? We 
confess that our sympathies are all 
with General Lambert, both because his 
sufferings must be very much the greater 
and because he has fewer sympathizers. 
If a writer cannot crowd all the facts he 
wishes to mention, or all the arguments 
he wishes to use, into the prescribed 
space, he must content himself with the 
idea that the reader will supply what he 
is compelled to omit. It is not surprising 
that a bare statement of facts or a sug- 
gestion of arguments which the reader 
must elaborate for himself, is looked upon 
as heavy, laboriousreading. There is no 
play of fancy, no introduction of pleasing 
episodes, because there is no room for 
such things in the dignified quarterlies 
that issue from the American press. The 
country through which we are led, may 
be beautiful; there may be flowers bloom- 
ing on either side of the road ; cultivated 
fields and thriving villages may exist in 
every variety and in great numbers; 
brooks may babble and sport; hill may 
rise above hill; and in short, there may 
be all that can please the eye or thrill the 
heart ; but unfortunately, the way is shut 
in by high walls and none of these things 
appear—we have only the heat and dust 
of the beaten track. 

Let not our readers be alarmed. We 
have no idea of controverting the old 
proverb, “‘ brevity is the soul of wit;” 
but we think there may be some little 
mistake as to what constitutes brevity, 
Brevity is not an absolute, but a relative 
term. The splendid essay of Macaulay 
on Warren Hastings, is more truly brief 
than many an article of one-tenth its 
length. It occupies no more space than 
just enough to enable the writer to say 
what he had to say easily, avoiding ob- 
scurity on the one hand and prolixity on 
the other. 

It may also be urged against American 
review writers, that they frequently 
make most singular mistakes in the selec- 
tion of their subjects. Our idea of a per- 
fect Review, is, that it should be a perfect 
reflector of the feelings and sentiments of 
‘the people at the time of its publication ; 
or, in other words, it should contain a 
history of the politics, theology, science, 
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and literature of its own time. Those 
who come after, should be able to learn 
from it what subjects of policy or princi. 
ple had interested its cotemporaries— 
what scientific discoveries, what exten- 
sion of the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, were made—what new books were 
published and what authors took the lead 
in literature. It is because the Edin- 
burgh Review so nearly meets this idea 
that it has always been so popular and 
influential, It concerns us to know how 
the books which we now look upon as 
classics, were received when first issued 
from the press, hence we: turn with the 
greatest interest to the pages of Jeffrey. 
It concerns us to know what were the 
abuses of the early part of the present 
century and by what means they were 
corrected ; hence we turn with delight to 
the lively, caustic articles of Sydney 
Smith. It is because American Reviews 
80 far recede from this idea that they are so 
generally unread and unsustained. Their 
sins are both of omission and of commis- 
sion, They discuss many subjects in which 
the public is not at all interested,—while 
many of the greatest importance are 
passed over in silence. We now have in 
mind several books powerfully written ; 
and upon subjects of thrilling interest, 
which have not heen more than named in 
the Reviews whose duty it is to keep 
their readers informed in respect to the 
things of which the books referred to 
treat. We cannot wonder that the in- 
fluence of such periodicals, either in cul- 
tivating the mind or in moulding opinion 
may be estimated by a fraction having a 
very small numerator and a denominator 
indefinitely large. 

The character of our Reviews may ac- 
count for the fact that so few of their ar- 
ticles are reprinted. While volume after 
volume of review articles is issued from 
the English press, such reprints are al- 
most entirely unknown in America, The 
“Recreations” is a sort of pioneer 
volume of this species of literature in 
our country; and what we have said of 
American review writers, applies only to 
a very limited extent to “A Southern 
Barrister. In several instances he has 
not been afraid to go beyond the length 
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prescribed by that stupid canon of criti- 
cism which makes mere shortness the 
beginning, middle and ending of all that 
is excellent in an essay or review. As a 
proof of this one of his essays—a charm- 
ing sketch of Chatterton—covers fifty 
pages of the printed volume; and several 
others though short, are full and com- 
plete. He has also been fortunate,—or, 
perhaps, we should say, wise in the 
selection of his subjects—choosing those 
of popular interest. There are two arti- 
cles on the subject of slavery—one giving 
the scriptural authority for it, and the 
other viewing it in thelightof practice and 
philosophy. This has the effect of giving 
completeness to the discussion ; and thus 
greatly enhances its value. It may be 
that we here have nothing new on a sub- 
ject which has been so much diseussed, 
but we have an abstract of the whole ar- 
gument on the Southern side of the ques- 
tion—an abstract made with great ability 
from the productions of such men as 
Bledsoe, Stringfellow, and Wm. A. Smith, 
acknowledged champions of the Svuth. 
To us, who have never bad any great par- 
tiality for ‘‘negro literature,” it seems 
that this abstract, for all practical pur- 
poses, is more valuable than the original 
works. It is proper, nay necessary, that 
we should understand this subject; but 
he deserves our gratitude must, who 
makes us understand it in the shortest 
time and with the least trouble and vexa- 
tion. 


The article on the “ Religious Rights 
of the American Citizen,” requires a 
more extended notice. The subject is im- 
portant—the occasion demanding its dis- 
cussion seemed to be urgent. Anything 
tending to confuse the public mind in re- 
ference to a question so vital should be at 
once explained—anything calculated to 
introduce error should be at once refuted 
and exposed. And this, becanse our reli- 
gious rights have their security not less in 
public opinion than in legal enactment. 
If the idea should ever go abroad that 
there is such a connexion between Church 
and State; as that man’s political action 
can in any, even the slightest, degree, be 
influenced by his religious opinions, the 
way would immediately be opened for 





proscription which would not be less gall- 
ing because practised by the people in- 
stead of the government. That such a 
connexion does exist, seems to be implied 
by Bishop Hopkins in his “ American 
Citizen,”’ when he says that “the religious 
rights of the citizen of the United States 
consist in the enjoyment of his own con- 
scientious choice amongst all the forms 
of our common christianity which were 
in existence at the time when the Consti- 
tution was established.” And, again: 
“I can find no right for the public exer- 
cise of any religious faith, under our 
great Federal Charter, which does not 
acknowledge the Divine authority of the 
Christian Bible.” In reference to the 
first of these positions “‘ A Southern Bar- 
rister” remarks: 

“If it be granted that the right of re- 
ligious belief is restricted to the beliefs 
existent at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, the State will be the 
arbiter to settle which forms of Christian 
belief were then existent; and we shall 
clothe the latter with the amplest power 
to encourage and foster, or to crush out 
and destroy any form of belief towards 
which “the powers that be” might be 
well or ill affected. * * * Do what 
we will to prevent it, these questions 
would be instantly debated. What were 
the churches that existed in the era of 
the American Constitution? What were 
their forms of government, their faiths, 
their practices? What part of the coun- 
try did they occupy? Are the present a 
lawful or a bastard progeny? Have 
they changed in form, in faith, in prac- 
tice, or even in locality? * * * Here 
then would be opened the flood-gate, first 
to religious intolerance and acrimony, 
and afterwards, to civil and State perse- 
cutions; nor would the bitter tide ex- 
pend itself until the rival bodies and 
rival interests had settled their prece- 
dence at the country’s independence, and 
history or the sword had vindicated their 
respective claims.””—p. 70. 

In reply to the Bishop’s second idea, 
our author contends: ‘In ro proper 
sense can it be said that the right of our 
citizens to enjoy what religion they may 
choose is derived from the Constitution of 
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the Federal government.” And, again: 
‘“Where there is no conflict between the 
avowed religion of the citizen and the 
natural sphere of governmental opera- 
tions; where the duties of the citizen 
are not impinged upon by his religious 
faith, there it is clearly the duty of the 
State not indeed to tolerate, but to pro- 
tect in their proper exercise, the religious 
rights of its citizens, and not to allow 
them to be in anywise disturbed. We 
object, as we have said, to the words 
“religious toleration” as applied to our 
government. These words imply that 
‘religious beliefs” are matters of State 
concern, and that to the due enjoyment 
of any form of religion there must jirst 
be secured the sanction of the powers of 
the government, This is fallacious. The 
State as such, our government as such, 
has nothing to do with the forms of re- 
ligious beliefs. It takes no other cogni- 
zance of them save that which it takes to 
secure their proper enjoyment.”’—p. 72. 
We have given these extracts that our 
readers may understand the State of the 
controversy between the Bishop and the 
Barrister. Nor is this controversy of 
small importance. There is avery great 
difference between a government which 
simply tolerates the religious views of its 
citizens, and one which binds itself to 
protect them in the free exercise of their 
religious rights. The latter can never, 
under any circumstances, persecute ; the 
former claims the right, upon occasion, to 
withdraw the privileges which it gives. 
More and worse than this, it may even 
persecute while professing toleration. A 
remarkable illustration of this fact is 
found in the cruel persecutions inflicted 
upon the French Protestants by Louis 
XIV, even while the Edict of Nantes was 
in full force. “This Edict,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ said to be composed 
by the great historian De Thou, was 
based on the principle of a treaty of 
peace between belligerent parties, sanc- 
tioned and enforced by the royal authori- 
ty. Though the transanction was founded 
merely in humanity and prudence, with- 
out any reference to religious liberty, 
some of its provisions were conformable ‘to. 
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the legitimate results of that great princi- 
ple. All Frenchmen of the Reformed relig- 
ion were declared to be admissible to every 
office, civil and military in the kingdom ; 
and they were received into all the 
schools and colleges without distinction. 
Dissent from the established church was 
exempted from all penalty or civil incon- 
venience. The public exercise of the 
Protestant religion was confined to those 
cities and towns where it had been form- 
erly granted ; and to the mansions of the 
gentry who had seignorial jurisdiction 
over capital crimes. It might, however, 
be practised in other places by the per- 
mission of the Catholics, who were lords 
of the respective manors. Wherever the 
worship of the Protestants was lawful, 
their religious books might freely be 
bought and sold. They might inhabit 
any part of the kingdom without moles- 
tation for their opinion; and private 
worship was everywhere protected by the 
exemption of their houses from all legal 
search on account of religion,” 


It will be seen that the provisions of 
the Edict of Nantes very nearly corres- 
pond with Bishop Hopkins’ idea of the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States; they go very far beyond 
that toleration, which, until comparative- 
ly a recent period, was practised in Eng- 
land. ‘Dissent from the established 
church was exempt from all penalty or 
civil inconvenience.” No hateful Test 
Acts stood like a flaming sword to guard 
the entrance to offices of trust and emo- 
lument. But the safeguards which Henry 
IV, had thrown around his subjects were 
too weak to protect them from the cruel 
bigotry of Louis XIV. “By a series of 
Edicts the Protestants were excluded 
from all public offices, and from all pro- 
fessions which were said to give them a 
dangerous influence over opinion. They 
were successively rendered incapable of 
being judges, advocates, attorneys, nota- 
ries, officers, or even attendants of Courts 
of Law. They- were banished in multi- 
tudes from places in the revenue, to 
which their habits of method and calcu- 
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lation had directed their pursuits. They 
were forbidden to exercise the occupa- 
tions of printers and booksellers: Even 
the pacific and neutral profession of 
medicine down to its humblest branches 
was closed to their industry. They 
were prohibited from intermarriage with 
Catholics, and from hiring Catholic do- 
mestics, without exception of convenience 
or necessity. Multitudes of men were 
thus driven from their employments 
without any regard to habits, expecta- 
tions and plans which they had formed 
on the faith of the laws. Besides the 
misery which immediately flowed from 
acts of injustice, they roused and stimu- 
lated the bigotry of those who need only 
the slightest mark of the temper of gov- 
ernment to inflict on their dissenting 
countrymen those minute but ceaseless 
vexations which embitter the daily course 
of human life. 

“As the Edict of Nantes had only 
permitted the public worship of Protes- 
tants in certain places, it had often been 
a question whether particular churches 
were erected conformably to that law. 
The renewal and multiplication of suits 
on this subject furnished the means of 
striking a dangerous blow against the 
Reformed religion. Prejudice and ser- 
vile tribunals adjudged multitudes of 
churches to be demolished by decrees 
which were often illegal and always un- 
just. By these judgments, a hundred 
thousand Protestants were, in fact, pro- 
hibited from the exercise of their religion. 
They were deprived of the means of edu- 
cating their clergy by the suppression of 
their flourishing colleges at Sedan, Sau- 
mur, and Montaubon, which had long 
been numbered among the chief orna- 
ments of Protestant Europe. Other expe- 
dients were devised to pursue them 
into their families and harrass them in 
those situations where the disturbance of 
quiet inflicts the deepest wounds on hu- 
man nature. The local judges were au- 
thorized and directed to visit the death- 
beds of Protestants and to interrogate 
them whether they determined to die in 
obstinate heresy. Their children were 





* Mod. Brit. Ess. Mack., p. 303-304. — 








declared competent to abjure their errors 
at the age of seven; and by such mockery 
of conversion they might escape at that 
age from the affectionate care of their 
parents. Every childish sport was re- 
ceived as evidences of abjuration; and 
every parent dreaded the presence of a 
Catholic neighbour as the means of en- 
snaring a child into irrevocable aliena- 
tion. Each of these disabilities or severi- 
ties was inflicted by a separate Edict,” 
and, ‘“‘every successive Edict spoke the 
language of toleration and liberality ; 
every sepraate exclusion was justified on 
a distinct ground of specious policy.” * 


By the light of this sad story we may 
easily see the vast difference between 
religious toleration and religious liberty ; 
and, yet, the two are not unfrequently 
confounded by jurists, statesmen, his- 
torians and others, whose learning and 
accuracy should preserve them from such 
a mistake. Even so respectable an au- 
thority as Bancroft uses these terms in- 
terchangeubly, as if they referred .to one 
and the same thing. Speaking of the 
first settlement in Maryland, he says, 
‘religious liberty obtained a home, its 
only home in the wide world, at the 
humble village which bore the name of 
St. Mary’s.” And of Sir George Calvert 
he says, he “ adopted religious freedom as 
the basis of the State.” And yet, in 
another place, that ‘* Christianity, as pro- 
fessed by the Church of England, was 
protected ; but beyond this, silence left 
room for equality in religious rights, not 
less than in civil freedom, to be assured.” 
And, again, ‘‘ The clause for liberty in 
Maryland extended only to Christians, 
and was introduced by the proviso, 
‘ Whatsoever person shall blaspheme God, 
or shall deny or reproach the Holy 
Trinity, orany of thethree persons thereof, 
shall be punished with death.’” It is 
true, he thinks, that this was an imper- 
fect law for religious liberty—a law sug- 
gesting the period of creation, “‘ when the 
forms so soon to be instinct with perfect 
life and beauty are yet emerging from 
the inanimate earth, and when but 


“half appeared 
The tawny lion pawing to get free.” 
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But religious toleration is not the rudi- 
mental state of religious liberty. They 
do not belong to the same genus, How- 
ever favourable the circumstances might 
be for the operation of the law of “ natu- 
ral selection’”’—Darwin’s pet theory—the 
one would never develope into the other. 
The right claimed to punish blasphemers 
and Jews and Unitarians with death, is 
wholly at war with true freedom of 
conscience. Compare “the clause for 
liberty in Maryland” with the noble 
words of Roger Williams, “ the doctrine 
of persecution for the cause of conscience 
is most evidently and lamentably con- 
trary to the doctrine of Christ Jesus,” or 
with the words of the Rhode Island 
Charter, “No person within the said 
Colony, at any time hereafter, shall be 
anywise molested, punished, disquieted, 
or called in question, for any difference 
in opinion in matters of religion; every 
person may at all times freely and fully 
enjoy his own judgment and conscience 
in matters of religious concernments.” 
How different do the two ideas appear! 
In the one case, persecution to de actual, 
needs only a victim; and the toleration 
which is practised has its foundation only 
in feelings of humanity, or in consider- 
ations of policy which may at any time 
cease to exist. In the other, persecution 
is impossible: religious liberty has its 
foundation in the eternal and unchang- 
ing law of Christ. 

In the course of our remarks we have 
necessarily introduced the names of Lord 
Baltimore and Roger Williams. We 
have no disposition, as is so often done, 
to compare these two men for the purpose 
of giving precedence to the latter. They 
ought not to be compared. Both deserve 
our admiration; both were great and 
good and wise; both were lofty peaks, 
encircled with the light of a new era, 
while the valleys were yet clothed in 
comparative darkness. But the one stands 
for himself alone; the other as the repre- 
sentative of a great principle. If we 
look only at the adverse circumstances in 
which Lord Baltimore’s character was 
perfected, we might be disposed to award 
to him the highest meed of praise. He 
was tulerant in spite of an intolerant 
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creed ; he was gentle and merciful when 
it was fashionable to be harsh and cruel. 
His was the broad a comprehensive wis- 
dom of the true statesman; the goodness 
of the Christian man, in whom are com- 
bined all that is noblest and best of our 
nature. Having seen that “ the enforcing 
of conscience, in matters of religion, hath 
frequently fallen out to be of dangerous 
consequence in those commonwealths 
whereit has been practised,” he wisely and 
mercifully abstained from any such policy. 
On the other hand, if we consider only 
the benefits which have resulted to man- 
kind from the legislation of Roger Wil- 
liams, it would be difficult to assign him 
a place too high among the benefactors 
of our race. Not Luther, nor Hampden, 
nor Washington, deserves a higher place 
than he; for the work of all these would 
have been incomplete without him. He 
was not, however, as Bancroft asserts, 
like Newton and Kepler, the discoverer 
of a new principle. He was the repre- 
sentative of a principle older than him- 
self—older than the Reformation—older 
than Luther—older than John Huss—as 
old as Christianity itself. Nor had that 
principle been so entirely buried beneath 
the rubbish of the dark ages as to need 
to be disentombed by the lawgiver of 
Rhode Island. In 1611, long before 
Roger Williams had set foot upon the 
soil of the New World, at least one 
sect among the English Dissenters had 
declared, in its Confession of Faith, “‘ that 
the magistrate is not to meddle with 
religion or matters of conscience, nor 
compel men to this or that form of re- 
ligion, because Christ is King and Law- 
giver of the Church and Conscience.” 
Williams deserves all honour for follow- 
ing out so noble a principle, and carrying 
it into practical operation. This is no 
mean tribute to his sagavity and straight- 
forwardness, and very properly cum- 
mands as high eulogy as that pronounced 
by the American Historian. We almost 
regret tearing any chaplet from his brow 
—but “there is nothing,” saith an 
ancient worthy, “‘so delightful as the 
hearing or the speaking of truth.” 

We come next, and finally, to the 
article on “Christianity in the Legal 
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Profession ;”? and we do not feel called 
upon to apologise for the space which we 
propose devoting to it. This, like the 
foregoing, is a subject of practical inter- 
est; and one which our author, both as a 
Christian and a lawyer, was well prepared 
to discuss, We do not use the stereo- 
typed language of critical cant when we 
say that he has discharged his duty ina 
most able manner. In ease and dignity 
of style, in aptness of illustration; and 
in his evident thorough mastery of the 
subject, he not unfrequently reminds us 
of the ablest of the British Reviewers. 
He has shown, what, indeed, is strange 
that any should be found to deny, that 
there is no necessary antagonism between 
even the highest development of the 
Christian graces and the utmost faith- 
fulness in the practice of law. The sub- 
ject was almost too plain.to need any 
illustration but for the popular and ab- 
surd opinions which have existed and 
still exist in relation to it. Nor are these 
opinions altogether harmless. There ex- 
ists such a close and intimate relation 
between theory and practice, that scarcely 
any belief can be altogether speculative. 
We may easily suppose that many a young 
man, ardently admiring the great lights 
of the bench and the bar, and wishing to 
emulate their examples, but fearing to 
subject his character to so severe a test, 
has been deterred from entering the legal 
profession by the vague belief that it is, 
in some way, inconsistent with the strict 
principlesof honourand integrity. Others, 
perhaps, not so scrupulous, having al- 
ready been admitted to practice, and im- 
pressed with the idea that Christian 
principles would not promote their suc- 
cess, have deliberately cast off the re- 
straints of religion, In this way a preju- 
dice, born and nursed in ignorance, may 
not be without the most disastrous ef- 
fects, both upon the profession and upon 
the community at large. Our author has 
mentioned one of the many causes which 
tend to foster and keep alive this preju- 
dice. We allude to the case in which a 
lawyer is called upon to defend a person 
whom he knows to be guilty. The law- 
yer may innocently undertake the cause 
of the guilty, not for the purpose of de- 








feating the ends of justice, but in order 
to prevent the guilty party from being 
deprived of his rights. ‘ Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a man indicted for 
murder. He has been guilty of an atro- 
cious crime. Ile deserves to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law; but he must 
suffer it in a legal way. He is a free 
man, and entitled, under the laws, to be 
tried by a jury of his peers—his equals. 
Did not his peers sit upon his trial, a ver- 
dict of guilty might be returned against 
him, or without a verdict the judge 
might pronounce the sentence of execu- 
tion, but in neither case ought the law 
or justice to sanction it. He is entitled 
to be confronted with his accusers. A 
conviction obtained by testimony secured 
privately, apart from his presence, and 
with no opportunity on his part to test 
the accuracy of the memory, or the 
veracity of the witness, would be unjust, 
and such a conviction ought not to stand. 
He is entitled to have his triers sworn or 
solemnly affirmed, before passing upon 
the question of his life or death. If they 
are not, and they convict, the conviction 
is, it ought to be, naught. He is entitled 
to a speedy trial, while the recollection of 
witnesses is fresh, and the circumstances 
attending the fact, preceding or following 
it, may be accurately detailed—while his 
own witnesses are in being, and may be 
had. If his trial be unreasonably de- 
layed, and the facts have faded from the 
memory, and witnesses have died or re- 
moved to distant places, and beyond the 
reach of the court, and he is convicted be- 
cause of their absence or death, the con- 
viction is unjust, and should be annulled. 
Last of all, he is entitled to an acquittal 
until he is proved to be guilty, and if the 
proof fails, and the judge. pressed by 
outside popular sentiment, or thirsting 
for blood, or influenced by the moral con- 
viction of guilt upon his own mind, either 
by actions or by words, either in admit- 
ting improper testimony or rejecting that 
which is proper, influences the mind of 
the jury wrong, and they convict, and 
the man is hung—the culprit is judici- 
ally murdered !—he has suffered a penalty 
the law did not demand, and his execu- 
tion should be viewed with no higher fa- 
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vour than if, immediately upon the com- 
mission of the crime, a fierce and ang-yv 
populace had hurried him to the gallows 
without the mockery of an unjust trial, 
In all these steps, the man needs assis- 
tance. To protect him in his rights he 
should have the counsel and aid of those 
who know his rights, and who will main- 
tain them. Who shall say that the 
Christian lawyer, even in such a case, 
owes it not to himself and to the ordi- 
nary law of humanity, to the cardinal 
rule of love to his neighbour, laid down 
specifically by the Saviour, to undertake 
the cause of the culprit, and to guard for 
him his rights ?—for rights he has; the 
law has guaranteed them to him; and he 
is wronged, he is unjustly dealt with, if 
they be taken away.”—pp. 137—138. 

If lawyers should confine themselves, 
in their pleadings, to the limits here laid 
down, theirs would indeed be a noble 
profession, and they would be among the 
best, truest, conservators of the public 
peace. John Smith, who, we trust, is no 
relation of the captain of the same name, 
has committed murder; he descrves 
death ; but, strange to say, he has no 
wish to be hanged according to the Jaw— 
he would very much prefer not being 
hanged at all. The same is true of Mr. 
Brown, who last week stole a horse. He 
does not wish a fair trial by which he will 
be sent to the penitentiary for five years, 
but an unfair trial by which he will be 
acquitted. Now, Mr. Smith would not 
have taken the life of an inoffensive man ; 
and Mr. Brown would hardly have stolen 
that horse if they had not both felt per- 
fectly sure that there are many unprinci- 
pled lawyers who, “for a consideration,” 
would use their utmost efforts to defeat 
the ends of justice. Shame that those 
whose duty it is to expound the laws 
should be so ready to aid and abet those 
who violate them. 

But it may be supposed that the lawyer 
who would be strictly honest, would be, 
in the energetic language of another, 
“clientless, briefless, penniless,” We do 
not think so. Honesty in law, as in other 
things, is the best policy. An upright 
lawyer would stand a chance of being re- 
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tained in all those cases in which both 
plaintiff and defendant are not knaves ; 
and when his integrity becomes known— 
he cannot hide it—his influence upon a 
jury would be such as to make it to the in- 
terest of all honest men to secure his ser- 
vice. On this subject our author truly 
says: 

“One not in the habit of attending 
courts might be surprised at the potency 
of moral character—might stagger at the 
assertion that as much depends upon 
the confidence of a judge or jury in the 
truthfulness of the advocate, as upon the 
merits of his cause. To secure our rights, 
to vindicate justice, it is not unfrequently 
of paramount necessity that we should 
have one espouse our defence who can se- 
cure confidence not only in his ability, 
but also in his integrity; and who so 
likely to command respect and to secure 
success, as the Christian lawyer who, by 
a life of devotedness to the right, has 
won for himself the cunfid@nce of the 
community? If then, as is undoubtedly 
true, weight of character is an essential 
ingredient in the successful prosecution 
of the profession, and if to enforce one’s 
views of truth and to vindicate justice, 
he ought in his own life to exemplify its 
excellence, may not the lawyer earnestly 
covet, even for success in his profession, 
the special gifts of the Christian ?” 

We have already commended this es- 
say, we commend it again. As far as it 
goes it is excellent; we cannot speak too 
highly of its merits; but it is too short; 
the discussion is not complete; there are 
some points of great interest which are 
not even mentioned. We feel that we 
can speak thus plainly without giving 
offence—neque enim ulli patientius repre- 
henduntur, quam qui maxime laudari me- 
rentur. We think the author has failed 
to point out, with sufficient clearness, the 
dangers and temptations of his profes- 
sion. While we perfectly agree with him 
that there is no necessity for a lawyer’s 
being regardless of the principles of in- 
tegrity, it cannot be denied that lawyers 
frequently have very great temptation to 
be so, and that they often yield to the 
temptation. But we would be far from 
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asserting that this yielding always im- 
plies a wilful abandonment of principle. 
Satan sometimes appears as an angel of 
light; the bait which he offers is so art- 
fully prepared ; the sophistry of his plead- 
ing is so cunningly concealed; he so 
completely makes “the worse appear the 
better reason,” better even in a moral 
point of view, that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to deny him. There are men, too, 
whose vanity leads them to. prefer the 
wrong side of every question, because 
defeat is attended with little or no dis- 
grace, while victory is looked upon asa 
decided triumph of their powers. It 
would, however, be a slander upon the 
profession to say that it corrupts these; 
it only furnishes the occasion for their 
corruption to develope itself. It tempts 
them in no bad sense; temptation is only 
fiendish when it has for its object this 
overthrow of virtue. But there are 
others who, from feelings of sympathy, 
having undertaken the cause of the guil- 
ty, from the same cause, so much desire 
their release as to use unfair means to 
procure it. The zeal with which they 
plead is frequently crowned with success ; 
success brings with it popularity; and 
thus, they who at first consented, from 
the generosity of their nature to seek the 
acquittal of the guilty, will, at last, find 
themselves, in a measure, compelled to 
do the dirty work of the bar. 

Again, it often happens that a lawyer 
feels himself compelled to make use of 
arguments which, at the time, he knows 
to be fallacious ; and this, too, although 
he may have perfect confidence in the 
justice of his case, and may not be want- 
ing in arguments which are valid and 
forcible. Ile has to adapt himself to the 
whims and prejudices of the jury, to ca- 
ter to their vicious and corrupted tastes, 
to come down from the regions of refine- 
ment and learning and make use of so- 
phistry and slang of which he is ashamed, 
until the sensitiveness of taste and con- 
science are both overcome. We confess 
that this seems to us not only one of the 
most unpleasant, but also one of the most 
corrupting and degrading things connect- 
ed with pleading before a jury. That it 





is necessary to resort to such tricks is, 
we believe, a matter of common belief 
and common notoriety.. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, with, perhaps, something of exag- 
geration, remarks: ‘‘ To succeed with the 
jury, he [the young lawyer] must rectify 
his understanding to the level of theirs ; 
to succeed with the audience he must ne- 
cessarily go still lower. * * * Ona 
those whom he has to impress, the fine 
allusion, the happy conceit, the graceful 
sophistry, which would naturally occur 
to his mind, would be worse than lost.” 
‘* A single touch of real feeling, a single 
piece of concise, logical reasoning will 
ruin the effect of the whole, and disturb 
the well-attuned minds of an enlightened 
jury.” Now, it seems to us almost im- 
possible that there should be this wilful 
degradation of the intellectual faculties 
without a corresponding and permanent 
degradation of the moral nature. The 
mind by being long abused is weakened 
and defiled-—it cannot see the narrow 
limit between virtue and vice. Truth is 
a jealous dame, and will not be wooed by 
him who rushes with greediness to the 
embraces of error. 
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We would conclude, then, that the le- 
gal profession is a fiery furnace which 
thoroughly tries its members. Those 
that are true gold, are doubly re- 
fined; but the lawyer who would keep 
his robes unspotted, must be as watch- 
ful as Ulysses in the presence of the 
Sirens, or as Christian, in the valley 
of humility ; and, with the permission of 
the profession, he must have some of the 
sublime virtue of the seraph Abdiel— 


“Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal 
Nor numbers, nor example with him 
wrought 
To swerve from truth or change his con- 
stant mind 
Though sing!e.” 


We have thus taken advantage of a 
second edition to call attention to a vol- 
ume which should have been noticed by 
us at an earlier period. We now, though 
tardily, cordially commend it to our 
readers. 
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or 


SONNET. 


“T find within myself, and far within, 


A something strange, that did not come to me 


From aught without me, which is not akin 


To things external that I here or see. 


When, where or how, at first, it might begin, 


Is a profound and hidden mystery ; 


But this I know, it cannot cease to be, 


And not from earth had it its origin. 


It decorates with beauty and with grace 


What else in nature would be harsh and bare; 


In it the rule and law of truth we trace, 


Which, with all outward forms, we may compare; 


It holds that seal and type which, understood, 


Is but a symbol of the all-perfect Good :” 
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POPULAR LECTURES ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER.* 


By M, Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R. L. Foreign 
Associate of the Academy of Science, Paris, kc. 


LECTURE IV. 
CHEMICAL AFFINITY—HEAT, 


We shall have to pay a little more at- 
tention to the forces existing in water 
before we can have a clear idea on the 
subject. Besides the attraction which 
there is between its particles to make it 
hold together as a liquid or a solid, there 
is also another force, different from the 
former ;--one which, by means of the 
voltaic battery, we yesterday overcame, 
drawing from the water two different 
substances, which, when heated by means 
of the electric spark, attracted each other, 
and rushed into combination to repro- 
duce water. Now, the best thing I can 
do to-day is to continue this subject, and 
trace the various phenomena of chemical 


affinity ; and for this purpose, as we yes- 
terday considered the character of oxy- 
gen, of which I have here two jars (oxy- 
gen being those particles derived from 
the water which enable other bodies to 
burn), we will now consider the other 
constituent of water, and without embar- 
rassing you too much with the way in 
which these things are made, I will pro- 
ceed now to show you our common way 
of making hydrogen. (I called it hydro- 
gen yesterday—it is so called because it 
helps to generate water.)+ I put into this 
retort some zinc, water, and oil of vitriol, 
and immediately an action takes place 
which produces an abundant evolution of 
gas now coming over into this jar, and 
bubbling up in appearance exactly like 
the oxygen we obtained yesterday. 


Figure 1. 





The processes, you see, are very differ- 
ent, though the result is the same in so 
far as it gives us certain gaseous parti- 
cles. Here, then, is the hydrogen; I 
showed you yesterday certain qualities of 
this gas, now let me show you some other 
qualities. It is a combustible substance, 
not like the oxygen which is a supporter 
of combustion although it will not burn. 
There is a jar full of it, and if I carry it 
along in this manner and put a light to 
it, 1 think you will see it take fire, not 
with a bright light,—you will, at all 
events, hear it if you do not see it. Now, 
that is a body entirely different from oxy- 
gen; it is extremely light; for although 


you yesterday saw twice as much of this 
hydrogen produced on the one side as the 
other, by the voltaic battery, it was only 
one-eighth the weight of the oxygen. I 
carry this jar upsidedown. Why? Be- 
cause I know that it isa very light body, 
and that it will continue in this jar up- 
side down quite as effectually as the water 
will in that jar which is not upside down ; 
and just as I can pour water from one 
vessel into another in the right position 
to receive it, so can I pour this gas from 
one jar into another when they are upside 
down. See what I am about to do,— 
there is no hydrogen in this jar at pres- 
ent, but I will gently turn this jar of hy- 





’ 
* From the London Chemical News, No. 8. Tf vdwp, “ water,” and yevvaw, “I generate.’ 
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drogen up under this other jar (Fig. 2) 
and then we will examine the two. We 
shall see, on applying a light, that the 
hydrogen has left the jar in which it was 
at first, and has poured upwards into the 
other, and there we shall find it. 


Fig. 2. 





You now understand that we can have 
particles of very different kinds, and that 
they can have different bulks and weights; 
and there are two or three very interest- 
ing experiments which serve to illustrate 
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this. For instance, if I blow soap bub- 
bles with the breath from my mouth you 
will see them fall, because I fill them with 
common air, and the water which forms 
the bubbles carries it down. But now if 
I inhale hydrogen gas into my lungs (it 
does no harm to the lungs, although it 
does no good to them), see what happens. 
|The Lecturer inhales some hydrogen, 
and after one or two ineffectual attempts, 
succeeded in blowing a splendid bubble, 
which rose majestically and slowly to the 
ceiling of the theatre, where it burst. ] 
That shows you very well how light a 
substance this is ; for notwithstanding all 
the heavy bad air from my lungs, and the 
weight of the bubble, you saw how it was 
carried up. I want you now to consider 
this phenomenon of weight as indicating 
how exceedingly different particles are 
one from the other; and I will take as 


Figure 3. 


HYDROCEN 






illustrations these very common things, 
air, water, the heaviest body—platinum 
—and this gas, and observe how they dif- 
fer in this respect; for if I take a piece 
of platinum of that size (Fig. 3) it is 
equal to the weight of portions of water, 
air, and hydrogen of the bulk I have rep- 
resented in these spheres; and this illus- 
tration gives you a very good idea of the 
extraordinary difference with regard to 
the gravity of the articles having this 
enormous difference in bulk. |The fol- 
lowing tabular statement having reference 
to this illustration appeared on the dia- 
gram board.] 


PLATINUM 
- 


WATER 














Hydrogen, | | | | 
Air, | 14-4 | 1 | | 
Water, | 11953 | 820, 1 | 
Platinum, | 256774 | 17831 | 21-5, 





Whenever oxygen and hydrogen unite 
together they produce water, and you 
have seen the extraordinary difference be- 
tween the bulk and appearance of the wa- 
ter so produced and the particles of which 
it consists chemically. Now we have 
never yet been able to reduce either oxy- 
gen or hydrogen to the liquid state ; and 
yet their first impulse when chemically 
combined is to take up first this liquid 
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condition and then the solid condition. 
We never combine these different parti- 
cles together without producing water ; 
and it is curious to think how often you 
must have made the experiment of com- 
bining oxygen and hydrogen to form 
water without knowing it. Take a can- 
dle, for instance, and a clean silver spoon 
(or a piece of clean tin will do), and if 
you hold it over the flame you immedi- 
ately cover it with a dew—not a smoke— 
which presently evaporates. This per- 
haps will serve to show it better. Mr. 
Anderson will put a candle under that jar, 
and you will see how soon the water is 
produced (Fig, 4). Look at that dimness 
on the sides of the glass, which will soon 
produce drops and trickle down into the 
plate. Well, that dimness and these 
drops are water, formed by the union of 
the oxygen of the air with the hydrogen 
existing in the wax of which that candle 
is formed. 





And now, haying brought you in the 
first place to the consideration of chemi- 
cal attraction, I must enlarge your ideas 
so as to include all substances which have 
this attraction for each other—for it chan- 
ges the character of bodies, and alters 
them in this way and that way, in the 
most extraordinary manner; and produ- 
ces other phenomena wonderful to think 
about. Here is some chlorate of potash, 
and there is some sulphuret of antimony. 
We will mix these two different sets of 
particles together, and I want to show you 
in a general sort of way, some of the phe- 
nomena which take place when we make 
different particles act together. Now, I 
can make these bodies act upon each other 
in several ways. In this case, I am going 
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to apply beat to the mixture, but if I were 
to give ita blow with a hammer the same 
result would follow. [A lighted match 
was brought to the mixture, which imme- 
diate'y exploded with a sudden flash, 
evolving a dense white smoke.| There 
you see the result of the action of chemi- 
cal affinity, overcoming the attraction of 
cohesion of the particles. Again, here is 
a little sugar, quite a different substance 
from the black sulphuret of antimony, 
and you shall see what takes place when 
we put the two together. |The mixture 
was touched with sulphuric acid, when it 
took fire and burnt gradually, and witha 
brighter flame than in the former in- 
stance.| Observe this chemical affinity ! 
traveling about the mass, and setting it 
on fire, and throwing it into such wonder- 
ful agitation. 

I must now come to a few circumstan- 
ces which require careful consideration. 
We have already examined one of the ef- 
fects of this chemical affinity—but to 
make the matter more clear we must point 
out some others. And here are two salts 
dissolved in water. They are both color- 
less solutions, and in these glasses you 
cannot see any difference between them. 
But if I mix them, I shall have chemical 
attraction take place. I will pour the two 
together into this glass, and you will at 
once see, I have no doubt, a certain 
amount of change. Look, they are alrea- 
dy becoming milky, but they are sluggish 
in their action—not quick as the others 
were—for we have endless varieties of 
rapidity in chemical action. Now if I 
mix them together, and stir them so as to 
bring them properly together, you will 
soon see what a different result is produ- 
ced. As I mix them they get thicker and 
thicker, and you see the liquid is harden- 
ing and stiffening, and before long I shall 
have it quite hard ; and before the end of 
the lecture, it will be a solid stone—a wet 
stone, no doubt, but more or less solid— 
in consequence of the chemical affinity. 
Is not this changing two liquids into a 
solid body a wonderful manifestation of 
chemical affinity ? 

There is another remarkable circum- 
stance in chemical affinity, which is, that 
it is capable of either waiting or acting 
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at once. And this is very singular, be- 
cause we know of nothing of the kind in 
the forces either of gravitation or cohe- 
sion. For instance, here are some oxy- 
gen particles, and here is a lump.of car- 
bon particles. Iam going to put the car- 
bon particles into the oxygen; they can 
act, but they do not—they are just like 
this unlighted candle, It stands here 
quietly on the table, waiting until we 
want to light it. But it is not so in this 
other case: here is a substance, gaseous 
like the oxygen, and if I put these parti- 
cles of metal into it the two combine at 
once. The copper and the chlorine unite 
by their power of chemical affinity, and 
produce a body entirely unlike either of 
the substances used. And in this other 
case, it is not that there is any deficiency 
of affinity between the carboa and oxy- 
gen, for the moment I chvose to put them 
in a condition to exert their affinity, you 
will see the difference. [The piece of 
charcoal was ignited, and introduced into 
the jar of oxygen, when the combustion 
proceeded with vivid scintillations. | 

Now this chemical action is set going 
exactly as it would beif I had lighted the 
candle, or asit is when the servant put 
coals on and lights the fire: the substan- 
ces wait until we do something which is 
able to start the action. Can any thing 
be more beautiful than this combustion of 
charcoal in oxygen? You must under- 
stand that each of these little sparks is a 
portion of the charcoul, or the bark of the 
charcoal, thrown off white-hot into the 
oxygen, and burning in it most brilliantly, 
as you see. And now let me tell you 
another thing, or you will go away with 
a very imperfect notion of the powers and 
effects of this affinity. There you see 
some charcoal burning in oxygen. Well, 
a piece of lead will burn in oxygen just 
as well as the charcoal does, or indeed 
better, for absolutely that piece of lead 
will act at once upon the oxygen as the 
copper did in the other vessel with regard 
to the chlorine. And here also is a piece 
of iron; if I light it and put it into the 
oxygen, it will burn away just as the car- 
bon did, And I will take some lead and 
show you that it will burn in the common 
atmospheric oxygen at the ordinary tem- 
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perature. These are the lumps cf lead 
which you remember we had the other 
day—the two pieces which clung together. 
Now these pieces, if I take them to-day 
and press them together, will not stick, 
and the reason is that they bave attracted 
from the atmosphere a part of the oxygen 
there present, and have become coated as 
with a varnish by the oxide of lead which 
is formed on the surface, by a real process 
of eombustion or combination. There 
you see the iron burning very well in ox- 
ygen, and I will tell you the reason why 
those scissors and that lead do not take 
fire whilst they are lying on the table. 
Here the lead is in a lump, and the coat- 
ing of oxide remains on its surface, whilst 
there you see the melted oxide is clearing 
itself. off from the iron, and allowing 
more and more to goon burning. In this 
case, however |holding up a small glass 
tube containing lead pyrophorus], the 
lead has been very carefully produced in 
fine powder, and put into a glass tube and 
hermetically sealed so as to preserve it, 
and I expect you will see it take fire at 
once. This has been made about a month 
ago, and has thus had time enough to sink 
down to its normal temperature—what 
you see, therefore, is the result of chemi- 
cal affinity alone. [The tube was broken . 
at the end, and the lead poured out on to 
a piece of paper, whereupon it immedi- 
ately took fire.| Look, look, at the lead 
burning, why it has set fire to the paper. 
Now that is nothing more than the com- 
mon affinity always existing between very 
clean lead and the atmospheric oxygen ; 
and the reason why this iron does not 
burn until it is made red-hot, is because 
it has got a coating of oxide about it 
which stops the action of the oxygen,— 
putting a varnish, as it were, upon its 
surface, as we varnish a picture—abso- 
lutely forming a substance which prevents 
the natural chemical affinity between the 
bodies from acting. 


I must now take you a little further in 
this kind of illustration, or consideration 
I would rather call it, of chemical affinity 
This attraction between different particles 
exists also most curiously in cases where 
they are previously combined with other 
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substances. Here is a little chlorate of 
potash containing the oxygen which we 
found yesterday could be produced from 
it; it contains the oxygen there combined 
and held down by its chemical affinity 
with other things; but still it can com- 
bine with sugar, as you saw. This affin- 
ity can thus act across substances, and I 
want you to see how curiously what we 
call combustion acts with respect to this 
force of chemical affinity. Suppose I 
take a piece of phosphorus and set fire to 
it, and then place a jar of air over the 
phosphorus, you see the combustion which 
we are having there on account of chemi- 
cal affinity (combustion being in all cases 
the result of chemical affinity.) The 
phosphorus is escaping in that vapor, 
which wil! condense intoa snow-like mass 
at the close of the lecture. But suppose 
I limit the atmosphere, what then? why, 
even the phosphorus will go out. Ilere 
is a piece of camphor which will burn 
very well in the atmosphere, and even on 
water it will float about and burn, by 
reason of some of its particles gaining 
access to theair. Butif I limit the quan- 
tity of air by placing a jar over it, as I 
am now doing, you will soon find the 
camphor will go out. Well, why does it 
go out? not for want of air, for there is 
plenty of air remaining in the jar. Per- 
haps you will be shrewd enough to say, 
for want of oxygen. 


This therefore leads us to the inquiry 
as to whether oxygen can do more thana 
certain amount of work. The oxygen 
there (Fig. 4) cannot go on burning an 
unlimited quantity of candle, for that has 
gone out, as you see ; and its amount of 
chemical attraction or affinity is just as 
strikingly limited, it ean no more be fal- 
len short or exceeded than can the attrac- 
tion of gravitation. You might as soon 
attempt to destroy gravitation, or weight, 
or all things that exist, as to destroy the 
exact amount of force exerted by this ox- 
ygen. And when I pointed out to you 
that 8 by weight of oxygen to 1 by weight 
of hydrogen went to form water, I meant 
this, that neither of them would combine 
in different proportions with the other, for 
you cannot get 10 of hydrogen to com- 
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bine with 6 of oxygen, or 10 of oxygen to 
combine with 6 of hydrogen—it must be 
8 of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen. Now 
suppose I limit the action in this way. 
this piece of cotton-wool burns, as you 
see, very well in the atmosphere; and I 
have known of cases of cotton-mills be- 
ing fired as if with gunpowder, through 
the very finely divided particles of cotton 
being diffused through the atmosphere in 
the mill, when it has sometimes happened 
that a flame has caught these raised par- 
ticles, and it has run from one end of the 
mill to the other and blown it up. That, 
then, ison account of the affinity which 
the cotton has for the oxygen; but sup- 
pose I set fire to this piece of cotton which 
is rolled up tightly; it does not go on 
burning, because I have limited the sup- 
ply of oxygen, and the inside is prevent- 
ed from having access to the oxygen, just 
as it was in the case of the lead by the 
oxide. But here is some cotton which 
has been imbued with oxygen, in a cer- 
tain manner. I need not trouble you now 
with the way it is prepared; it is called 
gun-cotton, See how that burns |setting 
fire to a piece]; it is very different from 
the other, because the oxygen that must 
be present in its proper amount is put 
there beforehand. And I have here some 
pieces of paper which are prepared like 
the gun-cotton, and imbued with bodies 
containing oxygen. Ilere is some which 
has been soaked in nitrate of strontia— 
you will see the beautiful red color of its 
flame ; and here is another which I think 
contains baryta, which gives that fine 
green light; and I have here some more 
which has been sonked in nitrate of cop- 
per,—it does not burn quite so brightly, 
but still very beautifully. In all these 
cases the combustion goes on independent 
of the oxygen of the atmosphere. And 
here we have some gunpowder put into a 
case, in order to show that it is capable 
of burning under water. You know that 
we put it into a gun, shutting off the at- 
mosphere with shot, and yet the oxygen 
which it contains supplies the particles 
with that without which chemical action 
could not proceed. Now I have a vessel 
of water here, and you will see whether 
that water can extinguish it; here it is 
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burning out of the water, and there it is 
burning under the water, and so it will 
continue until exhausted, and by reason 
of the requisite amount of oxygen being 
contained within the substance. It is by 
this kind of attraction of the different 
particles one to the other that we are en- 
abled to trace the laws of chemical affin- 
ity, and the wonderful variety of. the ex- 
ertions of these laws. 

Now I want you to observe that one 
great exertion of this power which is 
known as chemical affinity is to produce 
HraT and light; you know as a matter of 
fact, no doubt, that when bodies burn they 
give out heat, but it is a curious thing 
this heat does not continue----the heat goes 
away as soon as the action stops, and you 
see by that that it depends upon the ac- 
tion during the time it is going on. That 
is not so with gravitation; this force is 
continuous, and is just as effective in 
making that lead press on the table as it 
was when it first fell there. Nothing oc- 
curs there which disappears when the ac- 
tion of failing is over; the pressure is 
upon the table, and will remain there un- 
til the lead is removed ; whereas, in the 
action of chemical affinity to give light 
and heat, they go away immediately the 
action is over. . This lamp seems to evolve 
heat and light continuously, but it is ow- 
ing to a constant stream of air coming 
into it on all sides, and this work of pro- 
ducing light and heat by chemical affinity 
will subside as svon as the stream of air 
is interrupted. What, then, is this curi- 
ous condition of heat? Why it is the 
evolution of another power of matter, of 
& power new to us, and which we must 
now consider as if it were the very first 
time it was brought under our notice. 
What is heat? We recognise heat by its 
power of liquefying solid bodies and va- 
porizing liquid bodies, by its power of 
setting chemical affinity going and very 
often overecgming it. Then how do we 
obtain heat? We obtain it in various 
ways; most abundantly by means of the 
chemical affinity we have just before been 
speaking about, but we can also obtain it 
in many other ways. Friction will pro- 
duce heat. The Indians rub pieces of 
wood together until they get them hot 
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enough to take fire, and such things have 
been known as two branches of a tree 
rubbing together so hard as to set the tree 
on fire. I do not suppose I shall set these 
two pieces of wood on fire by friction ; 
but I can readily produce heat enough to 
ignite some phosphorus. [The Lecturer 
here rubbed two pieces of cedar wood 
strongly against each other for a minute, 
and then placed on them a piece of phos- 
phorus, which immediately took fire.] 
And if you take a smooth metal button 
stuck on a cork, and rub it on a piece of 
soft deal wood, you will make it so hot as 
to scorch wood and paper, and burn a 
match, 





I am now going to show you that we 
can obtain heat not by chemical affinity 
alone, but by the pressure of air. Sup- 
pose I take a pellet of cotton and moisten. 
it with a little ether, and put it into a 
glass tube (Eig. 5), and then take a pis- 
ton and press it down suddenly, I expect: 


‘Ishall be able to burn a little of that 


ether in the vessel. It wants a sudden- 
ness of pressure or we shall not do what 
we require. |The piston was forcibly 
pressed down, when a flame due to the 
combustion of the ether was visible in 
the lower part of the syringe.] All we 
want is to get a little ether in vapor, and 
give fresh air each time, and so we may 
go on again and again getting heabenough 
by the compression of air to fire-the vapor 
of ether. 

This, then, I think, will be-enough, ac- 
ecmpanied with all you have previously 
seen, to show you how we precare heat. 
Aad now for the effects of this power. 
We need not consider mang,of them. on 
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the present occasion, because when you 
have seen its power of changing ice into 
water and water into steam, you have 
seen the two principal results of the ap- 
plication of heat. 1 want you now to see 
how it expands all bodies—all bodies but 
one, and that under limited cireumstan- 
ces. Mr. Anderson will hold a lamp un- 
der that retort, and you will see the mo- 
ment he does so that the air will issue 
abundantly from the neck which is under 
water, because the heat which he applies 
to the air causes it to expand. And here 
is a brass rod (Fig. 6) which goes through 
; that hole and also fits accurately into this 
‘a gauge; but if I make it warm with this 
spirit-lamp it will only go in the gauge 
or through the hole with difficulty ; and if 
I were to put it into boiling water it would 
not go through at all. Again: as soon as 
the heat leaves bodies they collapse; see 
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Fig. 6. 














how the air is contracting in this vessel 
now Mr. Anderson has taken away his 
lamp ; the stem of itis filling with water. 
And notice now that although I cannot 
get the tube through this hole or into the 
gauge, the moment I cool it by dipping 
it into water, it goes through with per- 
fect facility, so that you see we havea 
perfect proof of this power of heat to 
contract and expand bodies. 
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4 LE PETIT. 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


BY TENELLA. 


With dazzling light he shines in History’s fane, 
A god, with Vict’ry captive in his train ; 

His war-like sway laid Europe at his feet. 
Thou seek’st to ape him, but in vain, Petit! 


Mid storms of grape, Napoleon’s Eagles fought, 
Led on by him, Arcola’s bridge they sought, 

In battle calm, his vict'ries were complete; 

Here's gold, come thou and steal and thieve, Petit! 


War was his love, Vienna and Berlin 
Forced mistresses, he only sought to win ; 
A hundred bastiles yielded at his feet; 
Thy triumphs are o’er courtesans, Petit! 


His hand the Palm and thunder-bolt contained, 
Triumphant o’er the human kind he reigned ; 
With glory drunk, his pulses madly beat ; 

Here’s flowing blood, come thou and quaff, Petit! 


He fell, and earth the mighty shock confessed, 
Ocean a whirlpool opened in his breast, 

For an Archangel fallen from his seat— 
Thou wilt be only choked in wine, Petit! 









ANDREW JACKSON. 


BY REV. WM. H. FONERDEN, M, D.- 


To do exact justice to one whom we 
esteem in private life, without exagge- 
rating the virtues, or extenuating the 
foibles of his character, requires more 
than ordinary abilities; but, when e na- 
tion bows, in sadness, before the conse- 
crated urn in which are enshrined her 
wise, her valiant, and her good, it were 
less than human not to feel the inspira- 
tion of a holy patriotism, and more than 
mortal to forbear the promptings of an 
excited enthusiasm; and yet, with all 
the glowing eloquence of a Henry, and 
the witching rhetoric of a Wirt, it were a 
triumph scarcely achievable to portray, 
in the imperishable characters in which 
they are recorded on the hearts of his 
countrymen, the deathless excellencies of 
the chieftain of New Orleans. 


I will not weary the reader with an 
unnecessary detail of his eventful career; 
how he emerged from the obscurity that 
settled, like a murky cloud, over the 
pathway of his early youth; how, self- 
supported by the innate energy of his 
own master-spirit, he battled with an- 
tagonizing fate, until he wrought for 
himself a name among the honoured of 
the land ; how, on the forensic arena, he 
swayed public opinion by the forceful- 
ness of his arguments, as an advocate ; 
and, afterwards, as a judge upon the 
bench, maintained the supremacy of the 
law; his pleadings and decisions alike 
doing credit to both head and heart ; how, 
on the tented field, he rose from the rank 
of a citizen-soldier to the command of 
patriot armies, whose serried columns 
successfully withstood the terrible on- 
slaught of Britain’s host; how, called 
from his retirement after the turmoil and 
carnage of battle, by the sage counsel- 
lors of his country’s weal, he essayed the 
summit of earthly exaltation, and became, 
by voluntary suffrage, the Chief Magis- 
trate of the only free people on the globe; 
or how, when he had filled the measure 
of his country’s glory, he sought again 
his peaceful privacy, beloved by his 


friends, and respected by his foes. These 
patriotic themes more befit the graceful 
pen of a Bancroft, as he writes the histo- 
ry of freedom in the story of Columbia’s 
triumphs. 

Although AnpREWw Jackson was not 
famed for the false glitter usually accom- 
panying what is termed genius; and al- 
though but an ordinary estimate is 
placed, generally, upon his intellectual 
endowments; yet, that he might have 
ranked with the first of philosophers, had 
his talents been employed in any other 
sphere than that to which they were de- 
voted, is evident from his high legal 
reputation, during the comparatively 
short time he was engaged in forensic 
pursuits. This, it is true, is lost sight of 
in the superior lustre of his military 
fame; by this, nevertheless, he won his 
enviable elevation to the bench. For 
the skillful application of the science of 
law to the intricate mechanism of plead- 
ings, and, hence, for the successful prac- 
tice of his profession, he was eminently 
qualified by quickness of perception, 
acuteness of discrimination, and scope 
of comprehension, possessed but by a 
favoured few. 


That I am correct in ascribing to him 
these qualities, may be gathered from his 
universal energy of character. He, 
whose perception is sluggish, whose dis- 
crimination is obtuse, or whose compre- 
hension is contracted, is invariably 
marked by imbecility of purpose, which 
causes him to shrink, in affright, from 
what are frequently mere chimeras of 
imagination, not duly controlled by judg- 
ment, Not so the advocate Jackson. 
The fearlessness with which he grappled 
the difficulties of a case; the ingenuity 
with which he unraveled its perplexities ; 
the acumen he manifested in the detec- 
tion of error; and the boldness he ex- 
hibited in the exposure of crime; showed 
him, at once, master of the details of his 
cause, and the principles of law applica- 
ble thereto. Seated, subsequently, on 
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the Bench, he still kept his eye fixed on 
the inflexible countenance of Justice, and 
caught fresh inspiration as he gazed. 
Glorying in the majesty of the law, his 
country, even there, was the object of his 
adoration. He made her legal code the 
subject of profound research ; and; in his 
judicial interpretation of her legislative 
enactments, left a model by which suc- 
ceeding jurists might frame their deci- 
sions. 

Throughout his useful career, he mani- 
fested an uprightness of intention, an in- 
tegrity of principle, and a fixedness of 
purpose, which bespoke him of no ordi- 
nary mould of character. If he lacked 
the brightness of genius, he was also ex- 
empt from its curse—indecision. If he 
shone not with the flashing splendor of 
the meteor, he lost nothing by a gradual 
culmination in the zenith of meridian 
lustre; his incorruptible integrity of 
principle, securing the steadiness and 
surety of his ascension; and the purity 
of his motives throwing over his upward 
course the peculiar halo of its efful- 
gence. 

Never were these characteristics of the 
man more beautifully exemplified, than 
in his memorable proclamation of martial 
law, at New Orleans. Prospectively 
thwarted in his cherished purpose of re- 
pelling the invaders of his native land, 
or of sacrificing his own life upon the al- 
ready ensanguined altar of Liberty, he 
listened but a moment to the insolent 
threat of the fue, echoed in the anguished 
groan of Freedom; and, despite the 
whispered caveat of cowardice, and the 
fulminations of the Judiciary, his final 
resolve was taken. He saw the danger 
of the act; but ¢hen was no time to tam- 
per with the honor, the peace, the inde- 
pendence of a nation. His country must 
be saved, even though he should fall— 
the victim of his own rashness, Where 
stout hearts might have quailed without 
censure, he nerved himself for the fearful 
crisis, and assumed the responsibility of 
the act. Forth flew his trusty sword from 
its clattering scabbard, where it had 
scarce settled since the capture of Pensa- 
cola; and as he invoked the blessing of 
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the God of battles on its glittering blade, 
he bade bold defiance to the haughty 
Briton. 

Some as patriotic, perhaps, as was he, 
considered this act a high-handed usur- 
pation of power—a direct contravention 
of law. Decided, nevertheless, in his 
purpose, and firm in his principles, he 
nobly completed what he had thus daring- 
ly begun; his uprightness of intention 
abundantly satisfied with the benefits 
enuring to his country, even while he 
suffered by the sentence of that country’s 
law, True, the beauty of Louisiana, 
whom he thus opportunely snatched from 
becoming the booty of a brutalized sol- 
diery, patriotically offered to refund the 
fine imposed upon him; but he chose 
rather to bear alone the consequences of 
the step he had taken. Had his princi- 
ples been those of the anarchist, or his 
motives those of vaulting ambition, he 
would have resisted the payment of a 
fine denounced by a sympathizing popu- 
lace, and hailed the proffered assistance 
as a firm stepping-stone to the realization 
of his highest hopes of power. If, how- 
ever, he erred at all in the premises, he 
erred in judgment, not in intention; and, 
to his long tried friend, Judge Douglass, 
was reserved the distinctive honor of vin- 
dicating, after the lapse of thirty years, 
even the correctness of his judgment. 

His conduct throughout these trying 
scenes, cal!s for our highest admiration 
of the ardor of that patriotism, which 
fired his bosom with an indomitable cour- 
ageousness of epirit ; this, in its turn, in- 
ducing a promptitude of action, well be- 
fitting one born to command on the battle 
field, and to guide in the council chamber, 

Sprung from an alien parentage, he yet 
possessed such an innate love of Liberty, 
as required but the unfurling to the breeze 
of her bannered stripes and stars, to lead 
him on to the hottest of the fight. What, 
though the friends of his youth,—the 
kindred of his home,—»ye, the twain bro- 
thers of his heart, fell by his side, and lay 
weltering in their gore? Dear as was the 
price, it was not too costly, when freedom 
was the purchase! And,as if to requite 
his country for their loss, a triple energy 
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nerved his arm in the after conflict. What, 
though the labyrinthine mazes of the un- 
pathed forest, the rugged steeps of the 
mountain defile, and the impenetrable 
depths of the trackless swamp, secured 
the skulking retreat of the wily Indian? 
What, though every tree of the wooded 
ravine, concealed the form of a stalwart 
foe ; and from the ambuscade of the tan- 
gled underwood, sped the barbed arrow, 
and the fated tomahawk? These checked 
neither the ardor of his pursuit, the celer- 
ity of his movement, nor the daring of 
his courageous soul. 

Many of our familiar Southern locali- 
ties are enduring monuments of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the artifives of 
savage warfare. A Tallaseehatchie, a 
Valadega, a Ilillabee, an Emuckfau, and 
a Horse Shoe—all are theatres of his mil- 
itary prowess ; and in their cherished as- 
sociations, we read the story of his fame. 
Where once the terrific war-whoop of the 
Creek and Cherokee, broke upon the soli- 
tude of the wilderness, the busy hum of 
civilization now repeats, from day to day, 
the history of his exploits: and when it is 
remembered, that, on the spot where now 
we pen this tribute of respect to the shade 
of the Chieftain’s departed greatness, 
perhaps was once heard the thundering 
tramp of his mettled charger, as he led 
his flushed troops on to battle and to vie- 
tory, surely we may be pardoned a feel- 
ing of momentary awe, as if we wrote in 
the very presence of his spirit. 

The crowning glory of his military 
achievments, was consummated on the 
ever memorable Eighth of January, 1815 ; 
under circumstances, too, which might 
well elicit the enthusiastic Pseans of na- 
tional triumph, with which it was echoed 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. ; 

Under semi-barbarous orders “ to de- 
stroy and lay waste all towns and dis- 
tricts of the United States accessible to 
the attacks of British armaments,” a ficet 
of fifty sail, freighted with fifteen thous- 
and of England’s veterans, had filled the 
numerous channels that form the Delta of 
the Mississippi ; successfully attacked the 
flotilla of gunboats that guarded Lake 
Ponchartrain and Lake Borgne; and an- 
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chored in safety off Pea Island, where the 
troops were disembarked, all eagerness 
for the fray. These troops were anima- 
ted by the recollection of their overwhelm- 
ing assault at Badajos ; flushed with the 
triumph of Vittoria, where but recently 
they had, in person, met and conquered 
the Conqueror of Europe; and led by the 
gallant Packenham, one of Wellington’s 
Invincibles, whose resistless impetuosity 
had swept all before him in the Peninsu- 
lar War. Jackson’s army consisted only 
of raw levies of patriot citizens, and the 
mutilated remnant of a militia force ; the 
latter broken down by the fatigues of an 
Indian campaign, the storming of Pensa- 
cola, and a rapid march to New Orleans ; 
and all dispirited by the insubordination 
of the city corps, and the faithless defec- 
tion of the Legislature. 

Just such ascene of difficulty and of dan- 
ger, was necessary to stir up within him 
the mighty elements of his real greatness. 
To prevent treasonable communication 
with the enemy, he took the step for 
which, as we have said, he was most se- 
verely censured—namely, the proclama- 
tion of martial law, and the imposition of 
an embargo on all the shipping in the 
harbor, The tearful eyes of his country 
were turned upon him in the agony of 
that portentous hour. The destiny of the 
Republic, and the doom of Liberty, hung 
upon his word! That word was, as ever, 
“ Victory or Death!” 

Scarcely had he time, after descrial of 
the enemy’s position beyond the pass of 
Bienvenu, to erect an entrenchment of 
cotton bales, and point the cannon of his 
hastily reared bastions, when onward 
rolled the encrimsoned tide of battle; its 
distant surges breaking upon the still se- 
verity of a wintry dawn, in the ruthless 
war-cry of ‘‘ Beauty and Booty!” and 
sending up, in their nearer encroach- 
ments, their living spray to the very edge 
of the glacis. Human shoulders, and 
human heads, formed the scaling ladders 
of the British to the American parapets. 
Three times was the thundering assault 
made; and three times was the flower of 
England’s soldiery repulsed with dread- 
ful carnage. Column after column ap- 
peared upon the fatal plain, only-to be 
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swept down by the deadly fire of patriot 
freen.en; until two thousand lifeless 
bodies of the foe, bore testimony to the 
valor of the assaulted.* 

It was the strife of “ Souls of Hickory” 
with the boasted ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.” The 
exultant Eagle of Victory perched upon 
the standard of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner; and nestling under his ample wing, 
the Dove of Peace soon sought, and found, 
her resting place. 

Well was it, methinks, for the nurture 
of JacKxson’s virtues, that, here, Immor- 
tality suffered a temporary suspension of 
her priceless gifts: else, possibly, in the 
constant accession of honors, he had be- 
come arrogant in his pretensions; alike 
forgetful of his origin, and thoughtless of 
his destiny. Crowned with the homage 
of afree people, and breathing the in- 
cense of a nation’s gratitude, Cincinat- 
tus-like, he sought the peaceful shades of 
his beloved Hermitage, to rest him from 
the toils of warfare, and to watch, witha 
father’s solicitude, the future career of 
the country he had saved. 

The walks of private life, however, 
much as he adorned them in all their va- 
ried relations, spanned not the limits of 
that noble sphere, which had been ordain- 
ed for him by the counsel of Providence ; 
and when the Genius of the Republic 
looked for a wise head and a pure heart, 
to administer the affairs of the Confede- 
racy, Fame addressed him in the Prophet’s 
emphatic language to David, ‘Thou art 
the man!” O, it was a sight to do the 
heart good, to see regiment after regiment 
of independent voters, in obedience to the 
truthful indication, wheel into the rapidly 
increasing column that pressed to the 
ballot box, each having for its drum-major 
some war worn veteran, who had follow- 
ed the victorious Chieftain through the 
perils of hisearly campaigns; and all— 
rank and file of the political host—eager to 
testify their love of his patriot character, 
by placing him in the highest office with- 
in their gift. 

Installed in the Chief Magistracy, the 
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useful lessons he had learned at the Bar, 
on the Bench, in the field of battle, and 
the halls of the National Legislature, 
were brought to bear on the interesting 
scene of government. 

To preserve intact the guaranty of our 
blood-bought independence, by teaching 
the crowned heads of the world to revere 
that flag, which was once the terror of 
tyranny, but whose field of stars is now, 
alas, through the cruel blow of sectional 
despotism, a sad memento of the Lost 
Pleiades ; to maintain inviolate the Mag- 
na Charta of constitutional rights, now 
trampled under foot by the rampant spirit 
of Black Republicanism ; to bind more 
closely the living ligaments that once 
held together the members of this great 
confederacy, but snapping now, like the 
sinews of the Goddess of Liberty stretch- 
ed upon the rack of the Inquisition; to 
crush the hydra heads of aristocracy, as 
they peered forth, in ill concealed defor- 
mity, under diversified shapes; to foster 
the paramount interests of home indus- 
try, as it manifested itself in agricultural 
and manufacturing pursuits; to extend 
the peaceful sphere of commercial enter- 
prise: in fine, to render the masses of the 
people happy in the elevation of their 
own character, and unenvious of distine- 
tion, save that of intrinsic merit; and 
thus to perpetuate the glorious example 
of a democracy capable of self-govern- 
ment; were the patriotic objects of his 
exalted ambition. 

In relation to the particular means by 
which these ends were to be secured, he 
widely, yet honestly, differed with many 
sagacious statesmen ; but he was not to 
be thwarted in his schemes by the machi- 
nations of political chicanery, affrighted 
by the foul-tongued clamors of restless 
faction, nor swerved by the unrighteous 
influence of overgrown monopoly. Stub- 
born he may have been; but his was the 
stubbornness of settled conviction. Un- 
moved he looked upon the tempestuous 
billows of party strife, wildly dashing 
against the freedom-freighted Argosy, and 








* I am indebted, in great part, to an old Magazine writer, for this description of the 
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covering him, as they burst, with their 
darkling foam. The political firmament 
seemed clothed in the impenetrable gloom 
of Egypt’s darkness: still, though the 
only light to guide him in his perilous 
course, was the momentary gleam of the 
lightnings that played around the mast- 
head, he calmly trod the slippery deck ; 
and, with consummate skill, avoided alike 
the Scylla of intestine feuds, and the 
Charybdis of unholy alliances. 

What, but the sustaining consciousness 
of a life well spent:in the service of his 
country, could have enabled the failing 
Hero to regard the grave but as another 
Hermitage, yet more secure from the 
trials of mortality; from which, on the 
morning of the resurrection, he shall be 
called, by a trump more shrill than the 
war clarion’s blast, to join the pompous 
pageant of the King of Kings? 

In his final retirement from the cares 
of public life, the venerable Jackson re- 
consecrated his noble powers to hig God. 
Though treading, perhaps, upon the pro- 
vince of the pulpit, I may, nevertheless, 
be permitted to say here, that one of the 
most pleasing reminiscences of his event- 
ful career, to which future generations 
will revert with delight, is the meek, yet 
marked piety of the last six or seven 
years of his life, and the calm composure 
with which he welcomed the messenger 
from the eternal world. With all his 
faculties blooming in the vigour of a green 
old age, he gently descended to the tomb, 
peacefully as the placid river rolls on- 
ward to the broad bosom of thedeep. He 
slept in Jesus: and as a weeping Nation 
chaunted mournfully the solemn requiem 
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of his spirit, an occasional accordant 
note, from the world of harmony, broke 
upon the listening ear, telling of infinite 
bliss and endless glory. 


O, what a picture for the studyof the 
contemplative mind! One from the midst 
of a rude and uneducated society, by the 
exercise of manly virtue, winning for 
himself an imperishable name among the 
great and the good—wielding the desti- 
nies of a whole nation—loved in life, and 
mourned in death, by twenty millions of 
freemen ! 


Rest thee, Warrior! rest 
From the strife of battle: 
Thou wast hotly pressed, 
Mid its din and rattle. 
Graven is thy name 
On the page of glory: 
Children sing thy fame, 
Nations list the story. 


Rest thee, Statesman! rest 
From the council’s burden: 
Millions hast thcu blessed— 
Gratitude thy guerdon. 
Guardian of the age! 
Chosen of the yoeman! 
Patriots call thee sage, 
Tyrants call thee foeman. 


Rest thee, Hero! rest! 

Life’s short span is measured : 
In thy Saviour’s breast, 

Seek what thou hast treasured. 
Ended is thy flight, 

Entered heaven’s portal : 
Spirit, now, of light, 

Here, and there, Immortal! 
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In the body of the present number, the 
great issue between the North and the 
South is so fully, ably and plainly set forth 
by Dr. Holcombe and Mr. Reese, that any- 
thing coming from our pen would seem 
unnecessary. A Southern Republic will 
be declared at Montgomery, Alabama, in 
a few days. The banner of the Southern 
Cross will be raised. The fragmentary 
Union will be absolutely at the mercy of an 
unprincipled, cold-blooded, tyrannical, re- 
morseless horde of Abolitionists, whose 
anti-slavery creed but thinly disguises the 
mob-law and agrarianism which surely 
overtakes all free society, and which is 
the root of all Republican offending. It 
is nota question of slavery alone that we 
are called upon to decide. It is the far 
greater question of civil liberty, of govern- 
ment of any sort. It is free society, which 
we must shun or embrace. This is the 
simple problem which the people of the 
Border States have to solve. Were they 
alive to its importance, the result would not 
be atall doubtful. Butas Virginia is blind- 
folded by a few political tricksters, ambi- 
tious of getting into power under the lead of 
a man who received but a ridiculously 
small vote at the South during the late 
election, so it may be with Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and other States on the border. At 
the time we write, the chances are all in 
favour of these selfish and unhallowed 
wire-workers. Coercion on the part of 
Lincoln can alone prevent the consumma- 
tion of their wicked purpose to bind a no- 
ble and free people hand and foot to the 
swift-rushing chariot of agrarianism, whose 
goal is anarchy, and whose only arrest is 
in the bayonet-power of a military despo- 
tism. This despotism is already in the 
process of formation. It has seized the 
forts whenever it had the force to do so. 
It commands the waters of the Chesapeake 
and the Potomac. It is in the possession 
of Fort McHenry. It holds many thou- 
sand stands of arms at Harper's Ferry, and 
is ready to turn them against the breasts of 
the sons of the Virginia soil. It is erect- 
ing a military camp in Washington City. 
I+ is backed by the offer of men and money 


from the great States of New York, Massa- 


chusetts and Ohio. Its work is done in 


secret and in stealth. Its hireling soldiers 
are marched to and fro under the cover of 
night. Its reinforcements are shipped in 
thick darkness and under lying pretences. 
Men of the Border States! will you submit 
to this? Sons of Maryland and Virginia! 
the chains are already on your limbs! Will 
you sit quietly until they are riveted? Ten- 
nesseeans, Kentuckians, Missourians, North 
Carolinians—brave hearts! how long will 
you endure this despotism’ Why wait? 
Have you not waited too long already? 
The work of coercion is going on under 
your very eyes. 
deny it. 


You cannot 
Day after day, the enemy is forti- 
His 


silent, stealthy, incessant activity shows 


You see it, 
fying himself in your strongholds. 


the tyrant’s wjll and the tyrant’s way. 
Will you meet energy with indecision. 
Will you combat armed men with protesta- 
tions of fidelity to a Union that is gone, 
and gone forever! True, when once you 
are aroused your liberties are safe. But the 
price of each instant of delay must be paid 
in blood. Every hour of doubt and hesi- 
tation will cost a freeman’s life. Are you 
prepared to increase the debt of carnage ? 
Had you acted a month sooner, there would 
have been no war. The magnitude of the 
force arrayed against coercion would have 
stopped our enemy in his mad career, and 
You 
contented yourselves with passing resolu- 
tions. Words, words, vain, empty words! 
You should have acted. 
ing. Why are you idle? Will imploring 
do any good? Has it done any good? If 
they will not listen to the piteous prayers 
of the venerable Crittenden, will they lis- 


ten to you? 


there would have been no bloodshed. 


Your foe is act- 


Nay, truly. Were an angel 
to plead, the Abolition asps and adders 
would turn a deaf eartohim. They have 
won the game, and they are going to play 
it out. You must submit or you must re- 
Which will you do? 


You can’t evade it. 


The issue is 
One course or 


sist. 

plain. 
the other, you must pursue. Will you give 
up, or will you fight? That's the question 


and the whole question. Answerit. An- 
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swer it quickly. The sooner you answer, 
the better. The quicker you act, the less 
you lose. The Jonger you stand still, the 
harder will be the fight. The dagger is at 
your throat. Will you wait till Lincoln 
gives Scott the order to plunge itin? De- 
cide ! 


We have much pleasure in announcing 
that our next issue will contain a brilliant 
article, illustrated with original drawings, 
made expressly for the Messenger. If the 
engraver shall do justice to the artist—Mr. 
William B. Myers, of this city—we feel 
confident that the verdict of the public 
will at once accord him a place beside 
Porte Crayon and above Hoppin. Mr. 
Myer’s forte is genre drawing, and in that 
he promises at no distant day to rival John 
Tenniel. As a writer, he discovers wit, 
point and learning. 


Among the many testimonials sent in 
approbation of the decidedly Southern 
stand we have taken, and which have 
come tous from as far South as Texas, 
and, strange to say, as far North as Canada, 
none have given us more pleasure than that 
received from a gentleman living on Broad 
Street, in this good city of Richmond. In 
acknowledging thus publicly his secret 
courtesy, our only fear is that gratitude on 
the one hand may offend modesty on the 
other. But justice must be done, though 
the heavens fall. Stand from under, friend 
Keiningham ! 


Upon hearing a bereft mother say, “Do 
not put my darling in the church yard, she 
will be lonely.” 


Bury her not in the cold church yard, 
She will be lonely there, 

But place her in the spot she loved, 
*Mid the flowers of her care. 


Yes, make her a grave in the sunny flat 
Beside the garden wall, 

There the grass will spring the earliest, 
And the leaves will latest fall. 


Let no chill and Jettered marble 
Be placed above her bed, 

But the rose of snowy petals . 
Bend blooming o’er her head. 
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The violets at her feet will grow, 
Types of her life so brief, 

They will raise their little hands to kiss 
The willow’s silver leaf. 


The birds will sing for her lullaby 
The songs she heard them sing, 

And the South wind, as it passeth, 
Will sweetest perfume bring. 


Ah! yes, she will sleep calmly, 
With her hands upon her breast: 
Soft heap the earth above her, 
And leave her to her rest. 
Iris. 


Ep. So, Lir. Messencer :—The following 
syntactical exercise occurs in the New 
York Ledger of January Sth. It is found 
under the caption, “ Notices to Correspon- 
dents,” with the usual heterogeneous mass 
of the good, the bad, and the indifferent. 
Hear the Ledger speak : 

“Rushlight says that the school which 
he is attending, is rent in two factions on 
the following question: ‘Is it grammatically 
correct to say 2 times 2 ts four; or, should we 
not rather say 2 times 2 are four? The 
teacher of the school,” says our correspon- 
dent, ‘takes sides with the is faction; 
while all the grammar girls, and most of 
the boys go in for the ares. What does the 
Ledger say?” We vote with the girls and 
most of the boys.” The word times is, 
certainly plural; it is equally certain that 
it is the nominative in the sentence given ; 
it is also certain that ‘a verb must agree 
with its nominative in number and person;’ 
therefore the plural nominative times re- 
quires the plural verb are; wherefore ‘2 
times 2 are 4,’ is correct, while ‘2 times 2 
is 4,’ is wrong.” 

This disposition of the word times brings 
about a difficulty ; if the word times is the 
nominative, what noun does the second 2 
describe? Surely not times. 

Again, the sentence is evidently ellipti- 
eal. The ellipses being supplied, it will 
read thus: “two times two things are four 
things.” If times is the nominative to are, 
how can the first things be parsed ? 

To make the Ledger’s error still more 
apparent, I will express the sentence dif- 
ferently. “Twice two are four.” Will 
the Ledger dare say that twice, which has 
taken the place of 2 times, “is the nomi- 
native in the sentence ?” 

I will take another example: ‘12 times 
12 are 144.” If this sentence were ex- 
pressed in Latin, “12 times” would be 
represented sby duodecies, which Bullion 
calls “a numeral adverb.” Virgil uses 
the expression, “ Bis senos dies’’—twice, or 
two times six days. Here two times is Latin- 
ized by Bis,an adverb. The way being 
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now clear, I will offer my solution: “2 
times being equivalent to the adverb, (wice 
is an adverbial phrase, modifying “2”— 
“2 is anumeral abjective, qualifying things 
understood; and things understood is the 
nominative to are. 

I expect that this is the first time that 
the Multiplication Table has ever had a 
grammatical examination by means of the 
press; if, therefore. some of the older Vir- 
ginia teachers will give the public their 
views on it, they will much oblige 

NELLA. 


MORE ABOUT FRED. 


A humorous relative seated Fred. on his 
lap, felt his limbs, and said with a pained 
look: “ May, this child has a bone in his 
leg!” 

Fred. bent low, grasped one knee with 
his little hands, learned he did have a 
bone in his leg, and said determinedly: 
“ T’m yoin’ to look in there and git it out.” 

During his absence from Richmond, we 
indulged in the luxury of a furnace. On 
his return, I thought I would ascertain if 
he had noticed the difference; and after- 
ward, his view of the matter. 

“TI have no fire in my room, yet it is 
warm. How is that, Fred.?” 

He is evidently one of those who “ see 
a little, presume a great deal, and so jump 
to the conclusion ;” for he looked up confi- 
dently and said: “The wind blows it 
warm, aunt May.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Editor Sou. Lit. Mess. : 

In a late number of a leading Journal, 
my eye was arrested by the heading of the 
column, namely: “Miscellaneous.” It is 
always attractive for a desultory reader 
like myself, but I had no sooner com: 
menced its perusal than I found I was 
regularly “sold;” the “ Miscellanies” con- 
sisting of a series of paragraphs not re- 
markable for wit or humour, but all tend- 
ing to extol the virtues of some renowned 
nostrum. It is needless to say that I did 
not persevere in my reading. 

After all it is, perhaps, very fair to take 
advantage of the popular fondness for 
quackery. If it be true, as Hudibras as- 
serts, that 


—— “the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat,” 


it may be regarded as rather an amiable 


propensity, on the part of inventors, to gull 


the public into the purchase of their “ in- 
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fallible remedies.” Whether the pleasure 
of the buyer be really in axact proportion 
to that of the seller is problematical, but 
let that pass. 


The following curious extract, from 
Peignot’s “ Livre des Singularités,” will de- 


monstrate that the maxim of Hudibras is 
not always recognised as infallible. 

“A suit,” says the authos, “decided in 
London, (in 1827,) proves that there is no 
exaggeration in Moliere’s conception of 
the ‘ Malade Imaginaire.’”’ 

A rich bachelor, possessing altogether 
the taste of M. Argon, had for several 
years been a large consumer of drugs. 
Desiring to settle his affairs, and to ascer- 
tain how much he had taken for the benefit 
and preservation of his health, he re- 
quested his apothecary to present his bill. 

The latter complied, and endorsed an 
account, the total of which amounted to 
the very moderate sum of £800 sterling, 
or 19,200 francs of our currency. The 
invalid remonstrated against this exorbi- 
tant demand. “What!” said the apothe- 
cary, “why in the article of pills alone, 
you have consumed, annually, fifty one 
thousand, all compounded according to the 
rules of art, and the residue in the same 
proportion.” 

“That is true,” rephed his debtor; “I 
find no fault with the quality or quantity 
of your medicines, but I do with the 
price.” 

* The price is moderate, and I will not 
abate one penny.” 

“ Well! we'll see.” 

An action was brought, and two physi- 
cians, named as experts by the court, were 
requested to interrogate the invalid respect- 
ing his regime. The following is his reply. 

“At half-past two o’clock, every morn- 
ing, I take two spoonfuls and a half of 
jalap, with a certain quantity of elixir. 

“At nine o’clock, | swallow fourteen 
small and eleven large pills, to fortify the 
stomach and sharpen my appetite. 

“At breakfast, I drink a glass of pure 
milk. 

“At eleven o’clock, I take a mixture of 
acid and alkali, and a little later, a bolus. 

“At nine o’clock at night I finish by 
swallowing an anodine, and then to bed.” 

This singular regime surprised both the 
court and the experts. The case was 
argued, and doubtless, very much to the 
satisfaction of the apothecary, the jury 
only reduced his bill one half! 


From the same work I give another ex- 
tract which may or may not be interesting 
to a class of your readers whom we all 
delight to honour: 
























































MARRIAGES. 


At what age are ladies most apt to be 
married ? 

An English virtuoso has arranged a table 
of one thousand marriages, founded upon 
actual Registers, and has divided it into 
thirteen categories, each embracing the 
number of marriages, classed according to 
the age of the ladies at the time of con- 
tracting them; and he has found, 


Years of Age. 
32 marriages, the ladies being from 14 to 15 
“c 


101 es " 16 to 18 
219 - " Ni 18 to 19 
233 % ig “ 20 to 21 
165 * “ “ 22 to 23 
102 = “ sf 24 to 25 
60 " 3 e 26 to 27 
A5 6 “6 és 28 to 29 
18 - “ 30 to 31 
14 a6 a “ 32 to 33 
8 aie " * 34 to 35 

2 = 5 * 36 to 37 

SEE Sy . " 38 to 39 


According to this table, it appears that 
from the ages of 16 or 17, to 24 and 25, the 
largest number of ladies are married; but 
the most considerable number, 233, is from 
the age of 20 to 21. 

I will give you some additional scraps 
hereafter. For the present, as my Lord 
Coke hath it, “this little taste shall suf- 
fice.” 


Florry is a bright-eyed, four year old, 
inquisitive creature, the pet of the family, 
and like all petted children, full of vivacity. 
During the last summer she was sitting 
with an elder sister at a window, looking 
upon the stars and listening to what was 
said about them. While thus engaged a 
brilliant meteor flashed downwards and 
attracted the child's attention. She at 
once concluded that a star bad fallen from 
its place, and having heard, very frequently, 
of Spalding’s prepared glue, when any- 
thing was broken, immediately said: “ Sis 
Mollie, that star has broke loose, but I 
reckon you can stick it back with Spald- 
ings glue.” 


A gentleman holding a distinguished 
place in Washington, and who formerly 
lived in Virginia, had a very precocious 
boy, who often did many surprisingly smart 
things. The father was, in the main, a 
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temperate man, but occasionally came 
home with a little more than he could con- 
veniently carry, and always had his toddy 
at dinner, which the lad shared with him. 
The mother, fearful lest the boy should 
contract a fondness for strong drink, ie- 
solved to buy him off, and knowing that 
he ardently desire. a hobby-horse, promised 
to give him one as a New-Year’s gift, if he 
would take no more toddy until that time. 
The lad agreed to the proposal and kept 
his promise. About two weeks after, the 
father came home from a military dinner 
quite drunk and in the wildest humour, 
hurraing and hallowing all about the house. 
Next day the boy went up to the mother, 
as she satin the chamber alone, and said 
to her: “Ma, you needn't give me that 
“Why so, 
son ?”’ said the mother, greatly surprised. 


hobby-horse not to drink.” 


“Because, Ma,” answered the boy, “if 
drinking makes folks as big fools as Pa 
was yesterday, I’ll never drink any more 
as long as I live without a hobby-horse.” 


The legal phrases employed in writs are 
oceasionally very surprising, and even ter- 
rifying to the uninitiated. In 1855, one H. 
came into my office, holding in his hands 
a paper which the sheriff had just given 
him, and with the utmost concern, desired 
to know what it meant. “It is the copy of 
a writ,’ said I, “issued from the clerk’s 
office in a suit against you, brought by 
Messrs. S. & H.” “But,” he answered, 
“just see what they say—that I ‘trespass 
in the case,’ and it’s a lie, for I never did 
in my life. I never was in their store but 
once, and then they asked me; now the 
scoundrels accuse me of trespassing in the 
ease. Aint that mean. I'll cut their throats 
before night, the lying rascals.” And the 
man actually began to cry. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said I, “that is 
only a way of saying that you owe them 
money which you have not paid, and if 
you do owe them, go and pay it and stop 
the proceedings.” 

“Ts that all,” said he, “well, I do owe 
them about $200, sure enough, but that was 
no reason why they should make such a 
false charge against me; but if that is all 
they meant, its all right. 


Ce 
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As many good things as Gen’l A. has 
gotten off, he never said a better than this: 

He was defending a cause on the Com- 
mon Law side of the court, and, as ap- 
peared in evidence, a tailor had been con- 
sulted by his client, who followed the ad- 
vice given by the knight of the shears. 
The General opened his argument with 
these words, which convulsed the court- 
room with laughter: “Gentlemen of the 
jury, when a man goes to a tailor’s shop 
for his law, he must expect to get a suit on 
his back.” 


Another deputy sheriff must show him- 
self at your table. P. is a poet, although 
not generally suspected of any such weak- 
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ness. The following, composed in the 
Circuit Court room three summers ago, will 
sustain the charge. I handed it to the 
judge a few minutes after it was written, 
who enjoyed it highly, and charged me to 
preserve it. Your type will keep it better. 
The windows of the court-room open upon 


the Capito! Square. 


Sweet squares beyond these court-house 
walls 
Stand dressed in living green, 
So to the jury Misson stand, 
While justice rolls between. 


Could I but clime where Misson stood, 
And view the court-house o’er, 

Not judge, nor jury, sheriff, nor clerk, 
Should suffer any more. 
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Areytos; or Songs and Ballads of the South, 
with other Poems. By W. Gitmore Simms. 
Russell & Jones, Charleston. South Caro- 
lina. For sale at all the book stores in 
Richmond. 


“ He has no right to criticise who cannot 
mend,” is perhaps as unjust a dictum as 
ever obtained with the majority; which 
is saying a great deal for its unfairness. 
Carry the principle out to its fullest extent 
and see how ridiculous it becomes. A man 
breaks his leg. You have no right to say 
it is broken, because you are no surgeon 
and cannot setthe limb. According to this 
decree no man has a right to pass an opinion 
upon poetry, if he cannot write as good 
verses as those he criticises, ur better ones. 
This is manifestly unfair. Poetry is the 
language of the emotions, and every man, 
jn a greater or less degree, experiences the 
feelings of which poetry is the record. By 
virtue of his humanity he can enter into 
and appreciate the phases expressed by 
the poet, and is ex naturd competent to de- 
cide, Istly, whether the emotions are nat- 
ural, and 2dly, being natural, whether they 
are expressed naturally. But this does not 
imply an ability to express them as well as, 
or better than another. A man may decide 
whether Ole Bull can make good music or 
not without being himself able to play the 
tune the old cow died with. Poetry being 





the language of the emotions, we can see 
why Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome are not poetry. Their language may 
be the language of history, the language of 
polished, classic composition, but it is not 
the language of the emotions. The proper 
vehicle for the conveyance of poeiry is 
there; but poetry, the inside passenger, 
has concluded to travel by some other line. 
With all their polish, with all their classic 
diction, three simple, natural lines of Burns 
would, in the scale of true poetry, out- 
weigh them all. Thus, simplicity and 
fidelity to Nature seem to be two elements 
of true poetry. We mean the simplicity 
of Burns, not that of Wordsworth. which 
is simplicity grown imbecile. He is a Pre- 
Raphaelite in Poetry. His fidelity to mi- 
nutie is exaggerated until it becomes gro- 
tesque. To say, however, that Wordsworth 
wrote no goo: poetry, is like other sweep- 
ing allegations, untenable. Doubtless his 
muse was a great let up from the loathed 
melancholy of affectation and black mid- 
night born, with which Lord Byron deluged 
the literary world. But we will lay aside 
the consideration of men who have long 
since beeome classics, and turn from these 
wise saws to modern instances. 

Fortes vixere post as well as ANTE Age- 
memnona. ‘The South itself has many wri- 
ters of poetry within its own borders. We 
know that a gentleman of great literary 
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attainments and of excellent literary taste, 
the late Mr. James, agreed with us in think- 
ing that Mr. Barron Hope’s metal has the 
true ring. The gentleman whose name 
stands at the head of this article is another 
aspirant. With his volume it is our inten- 
tion to deal as kindly as is consistent with 
justice, As poetry is the language of the 
emotions, and as no two emotions are pre- 
dominant within a man at the same time, so 
we find that Mr. W. Gilmore Simms’ muse 
sings no constant monotonous song through- 
out this volume, but occupies itself with 
widely diverse themes at different times. 

First, Mr. Simms’ muse is a patriotic 
goddess. One of the first pieces we find 
upon opening the book called “*Make Gay 
the Spear with Flowers,” breathes a spirit 
of strategic defence, with stirring appeals 
to be prompt in action, nor let an opportu- 
nity slip, which may be mourned for when 
it cannot be recalled. “ The Ballad of Old 
Hickorie”’ hurries you along with it irre- 
sistibly as you read, producing the effect of 
lively martial music, to which your feet 
must keep time, whether your will go 
along or not, and you presently find your- 
self marching whether you will or not. 

Besides these, there is one song express- 
ing devotion to the poet’s own State, no 
matter how she may treat him, while, 
throughout the volume there are scattered 
profusely poetic pieces, narrating the noble 
deeds of the gallant heroes of the Palmetto 
Regiment; strains to immortalize their ad- 
vance to victory; strains to cheer them in 
the hour of danger; and strains of hearty 
welcome, which it is ever the peculiar 
pride of the Poet to accord to the laurel- 
crowned returning soldier, though the tri- 
umphant notes are sometiaves hushed as 
he wails “the doubly dead in that they 
died so young.” 

The longest poem in this collection is 
“The Lost Pleiad.” The obliteration of 
a world from the Universe always seemed 
to us a beautiful theme for Poetry. The 
effect its loss has upon man, is beautifully 
expressed in the VII. division of this poem: 


“ See, as the Day is spent, 

The Arab leaves his tent ; 

Weli hath he conn’d, of stars, the mystic 
lore : 

His studies teach 

A mortal Fate in each, 

Pledged, at each several birth, 

To some lone Pilgrim of the benighted 
Earth, 

That shows the path and guides him ever- 
more! 

So, too, the shepherd on Chaldea’s hills, 

At evening, home returning with his flocks, 

Looks, from his perilous heights, along the 
rocks, 

For the one star whose smiling preference 
fills 


His soul with Faith and Rapture, glads his 
gaze 

With promise of protection, sweet as sure ! 

But now, no beauties blaze, 

No smile comes sudden with a sweet sur- 
prise ! 

Vainly he strains his eyes 

For the soft glory that made clear his ways! 

Much doth he marvel, in the saddest maze, 

While through the sorrowful vault the Dark 
distils 

Her dews that blight; 

Lingers in longing. dreaming yet that Night 

Will! surely bring the expected and sweet 
light 

So natural to his sight.” 


Nor is it man alone, continues the Poet, 
who mourns its loss. 


“ Nor earth alone! 

Norman! The Sorrow broods 

Above the rocks, the plains, the rills, the 
floods, 

Afar! afar! 

In realms of Sun and Star! 

There, glorious Beings, each upon his 
throne, 

Join in the common moan! 

There, where at first she shone, 

Radiant among the sisterhood, the wail 

Streams nightly on the gale! 

Well may they chaunt, in melancholy tone! 

How should they dream, until HER fate was 
known, 

That such as they are confiscate to Death 2 

That Fate and dark Oblivion should pre- 
vail, 

The Perfect and the Beautiful to mar? 

That like the creature of far lowlier 
spheres— 

The common blooms of earth— 

Beings of mortal breath, 

As mortal birth— 

The seraphs should be blasted ; doom’d to 
fears ; 

Lose all their rich effulgence, sink in years; 

Sudden extinguish’d in some fatal hour ; 

Flash even in falling, and with meteor 
rush, 

Sweep down their summits, all one glorious 
gush ; 

Then the dread Darkness, and the horrid 
Hush! 

And this without one omen to prepare; 

Even while the song floats free in pride 
and power, 

And liquid echoes linger in the air, 

That shows all peaceful on the eternal 
heights ! 

Oh! in the very midst of dear delights, 

And dreaming never of such dread mis- 
chance, 

The heavens aflush with congregate forms 
and wings 

That swim together in twirling maze and 
dance, 
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While some superior seraph sits and sings— 

Even then, the wild deep wail! From 
where? Oh, where ? 

There! there! 

Over the precipice! 

Far down the black abyss! 

A flash! a glory, shed from golden plumes! 

The Stygian depth illumes— 

A moment, and but one! 

The gulph’s black billows o’er a sister roll, 

And a dread shudder shakes each kindred 
soul, 

Down-gazing, in their horror, as they see! 

All their concerted springs of harmony 

Snapt rudely—all the generous music gone, 

And dread and te-ror now, where joy alone 

Made all felicity! 

And shall there be no moan? 


The poetry of action in part of the above 
quotation is admirable. But as from every 
event we may draw some lesson fraught 
with wisdom, so the Poet beautifully ex- 
presses the Vanity of Varieties in the 10th 
Division, which is too long for us to quote. 
Throughout a great portion of the songs in 
this volume there is a vein of exquisite 
sadness, which is apt to be the tone of ail 
poetry which is not intensely young; of 
poetry which has had its boyishness, its 
huge credulity, its positiveness as to the 
heroism in man and the angelism in wo- 
man rudely chipped, rubbed, scraped off, 
by observant criticism, and daily contact 
with a world anything but the creation of 
a boy-poet. The poetry of Mr. Simms is 
not the poetry of a hobbedehoy, just mount- 
ing Old Pegasus, for his first gallop; but 
the poetry of one who has made a good 
day’s journey on the faithful beast, whose 
spirit, although he be winged, and has ever 
and anon renewed his vigor by way-side 
draughts from the waters of Hippocrene, 
has nevertheless been sobered by other 
journeys than mere amblings around the 
base of Mount Helicon. 


Take the ballad called “The Jewelled 
Breast of Night,” with its tender refrain, 
“Dear heart, Sweet heart;” far from her 
he loves, on the tossing ocean, in the first 
consoling impulse of his heart, he lays the 
flattering unction to his soul, that there is 
one pair of eyes at least, which weeping 
strain to mark his darkling course; yet the 
head gets the better of the heart, and sug- 
gests that it is a little more than possible, 
nay. that it is barely probable, that she may 
find some feeble consolation, during his 
absence, from “other lips in speech of 
love.” 

Again, in the piece called “ Gloriana,” 
we have the old story of Devotion to Wo- 
man, the boyish belief in her angelism, the 
rude shock to this belief, when he finds 
that she, too, is also only human. Experi- 
ence teaches him the lesson, that we must 
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all learn sooner or later; but the following 
conclusion which he draws is admirable. 


But I have not idly striven, in pursuit as 
fond as vain, Gloriana! 
My faith hath never failed me, nor in 
danger nor in pain, Gloriana! 
Thou hast fail’d me—not my faith; nor the 
purpose fix’, which knew 
But the one bright star for homage; and my 
heart was ever true! 
I was erring in mine aim, 
But the faithful, fond pursuit of the glory 
still is Fame! 
And thou wilt shine above his grave—thou 
didst to ruin woo, Gloriana! 


Here we see, that though the object 
worked fur prove an unworthy one, yet, 
the work accomplished, it is a consolation 
to think, remains as firm, as worthy, as 
positive, as useful, as though she had 
been all he fancied her to be; and this 
doctrine of doing, this creed of: “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might,” this Curlyleism in a word, per- 
vades many of these poems, especially in 
the Life March, where he says: 


“In doing is blessing, 
And he is most blest, 
Who learns the grand lesson 
Of doing his best.” 


The development of every species of 
energy is the true creed. To clear the 
forest, to dare the ocean, to sink the sbaft, 
to plow the waste, to make the «desert blos- 
som like the rose, in any way, in every 
way: 


“Sending each dawning 
My blessings abroad, 

My labour is crowning 
My people tor God.” 


But not alone for one’s self shall this 
doing be done, nor shali it degenerate into 
a mere impracticable, materialistic, selfish 
condition : 


“ Where the noble in thinking, 
Shall be worthless in state ; 
And good Eating and Drinking 

Alone shail be great.” 


But man’s mission shall not be the con- 
quering only, but the soothing; to admin- 
ister hope to the despairing; encouraging 
advice to the lonely student-dreamer, and 
bid all faint-hearted, toiling humanity God 
speed on their rough-hewn way; and yet, 
as we see in the “Hero Worker,” this 
world is a mere workshop, an atelier, where 
the task of the worker, or the artist, is but to 
leave some grand half finished models— 




















































“ Which should grieve, 
And make the emulous race, 
With nobler births conceive.” 


And so the toil of man being but mere 
vanity and vexation of spirit, so soon pass- 
eth it away and it is gone, why not take 
the chimney-cricketés philosophy, in which, 
on page 176, and the following pages are 
preached quiet and domestic content, far 
better qualified really to satisfy the soul 
than the crowd’s ignoble strife. We wish 
the passage were not so long, that we 
might give them all. But, alas, for all this 
praise of quiet and content, he continues 
in his ballad called “ Asphodel,” since as 
in every cup of sweet, there are the dregs 
of bitter: 


“So the serpent lies under the rose— 

So, in hushes of noon and of night, 

The Tempest takes his repose, 

At the dawning of day or its close, 

And the sunset hush and the calm 

Sink into our very souls like balm, 

And we dream of a new delight!— 

But the very hush is a fright, 

And we feel there’s a breath of blight; 

And the conscious sou! that has felt before, 

With a shuddering sense that may sleep 
no more, 

Feels that Death is abroad in the air: 

Though there be no cloud, 

And the sky be fair, 

Yet it knows that the shroud— 

The shroud is near: 

That the Death is abroad—is abroad in the 
air!” 


So, then, in his ballad called “No More 
of Your Ethics,” on page 308, the whole 
of which is too long for quotation, he sings 
gaily with Moore, that one’s only books 
should be woman’s looks, but expresses a 
conviction that they can teach a far more 
profitable lesson than Folly. And these, 
with a pretty conceit of “ Weep O’er Hill,” 
and some sonnets of which we have time 
to say no more than that Mr. Simms 
manages the very difficult measure well, 
seem to us about the sum and substance 
of the volume,to which we accord a fair 
amount of praise: but—and but is as in- 
evitable, in a just criticism, as the post- 
cript in a young lady’s letter—there are 
some errors which we are sorry Mr. 
Simms should have committed. In many 
pieces, for instance, he is seduced by the 
fervor of composition, into lines of very 
unequal length, which follow each other 
haud passibus equis, and sometimes destroy 
the original measure altogether. This is 
pardonable ina rough draft, but never in 
revise composition. Cowper, very pro- 
perly declared. that if force were gained 
by it, he would prefer to be rugged rather 
than smooth, and Poe never omitted a word 
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which added much strength, because it 
also added a little length. This we delight 
in: whenever a bold, original mind bravely 
breaks through conventional trammels, be- 
cause it cannot square its own broad origi- 
nality with their somewhat narrow limits. 
But it looks more like inaccuracy than 
originality, when one changes the measure 
so repeatedly in the same stanza as Mr. 
Simms sometimes does. Again, we can- 
not commend the use of “sharp’d” for 
“sharpened,” nor the forcing of “starvest” 
into the third person singular, agreeing 
with “ le” as a nominative, merely to make 
a rhyme for “harvest,” or such rhymes as 
“sigh in” with “dying,” or in the “ Epi- 
gram from the Spanish,” in the making a 
singular noun the subject of a plural verb. 
Mr. Simms can hardly be excused for this, 
since if he had written “songs” instead of 
“song,” it will be seen by reference to 
page 333, the sense would have been just 
as good,and the grammara thousand times 
better; and in conelusion, we would say 
to every writer of the English Language: 
Better is it to sacrifice fifty points in Epi- 
grams than one in Grammar. A. 


SouTHERN WEALTH AND Nortuern Prorits, 
as Exhibited in Statistical Facts and 
Official Figures: Showing the Necessity 
of Union to the Future Prosperity and 
Welfare of the Republic. By Tomas 
Prentice Kerretn, late Editor of the 
Democratic Review. Printed and for 
sale at the office of the New York Day- 
Book. Price 75 cents. 


If every newspaper, South of Mason’s 
and Dixon's line, will procure a copy of 
this inestimable work, they will have at 
hand a vast treasury of facts and figures 
with which to demolish at once, and for- 
ever, those pernicious Southern sheets 
which are playing traitor to their own 
section by copying the infamously false 
statetnents of the Northern press, and thus 
alarm our people with the preposterous 
idea that, when the worst comes to the 
worst, the Abolitionists can easily subju- 
gate the South. Who doubts that we have 
strong arms and brave hearts in abundance 
to defend our soil from the invader? But 
Mr. Kettell shows that we have more than 
this. In the “sinews of war’—the excess 
of productions over consumption,—we are 
incomparably superior to the North. Their 
profuse millions of men are but of little 
account without the money indispensable 
to pay them down on the nail--for they 
will demand hard cash in advatce before 
they move a step—both before and after 
enlisting. When the North comes to be 


taxed at the rate of a hundred millions of 


round almighty dollars a year—less than 
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that will not avail to carry on the war ef- 
fectually—they will soon begin to clamor 
for peace even more noisily than they now 
ery out for blood, simply because we 
choose to govern ourselves rather than be 
governed by a horde of negro-worshipping 
violaters of the Constitution. 


Necrors AND Necro “Stavery:” the First 
an Inferior Race: the Latter its Normal 
Condition. By J. H. Van Evriz, M.D. 
New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Co., 
162 Nassau Street. 


Dr. Van Evrie is one of the Editors of 
that enlightened, able. and thorough-going 
Southern paper, the New York Day-Book. 
He has given us here a masterly work, 
proving incontestably, by arguments drawn 
from science, history, theology, and politi- 
cal economy, that the only earthly use to 
which the negro is fitted by his Maker, is 
to serve the white man as his domestic 
slave and chattel. Any other condition is 
abnormal and cruel, injurious to the moral 
and physical welfare of the negro, and 
prejudicial to the material interests of the 
whole human family. Could this book be 
placed in the hands of each of the 240,- 
000 readers of the Tribune, carefully 
perused, and believed, then might we hope 
somewhat for the perpetuity of the Union. 
But its too late for that now. We of the 
South must set up for ourselves, and take 
Dr. Van Evrie’s book with us, into the 
counting rooms. the work-shops, and above 
all, into the schools. Its proper place is in 
the hands of every Southern pupil, as a 
text book. 


Corns, Mepats, anp Seats. Illustrated and 
Described. Edited by W. C Prime. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. J. W. 
Randolph, Richmond. 


An exceedingly useful and beautiful 
volume, printed on tinted paper and _ illus- 
trated in the best style. It sketches with 
great fidility and clearness the history of 
coins and coinage, gives instructions for 
young collectors, together with tables of 
comparative rarity, price tests of English 
and American coins, medals and tokens, 
&c., &e. The author has well fulfilled his 
promise to prepare “a book which every 
parent may place in the hands of his child, 
with the assurance that it would not mis- 
lead him into collecting coins for the sake 
of their rarity instead of their value.” He 
adds: “ At present the science of numis- 
matics in America has very few devotees.” 
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To substitute well-advised students in 
place of hap-hazard collectors, is the ob- 
ject of the present work, one which it can- 
not fail to achieve successfully. 


Hymns or tHe Aces. Second Series. Being 
collections from Wither, Crashaw, South- 
well, Habington, and other sources, 
Ticknor & Fields Boston. A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


In the First Series, such utterances were 
sought “as in their gentle mysticism em- 
bodied a religious sentiment, fitted to con- 
sole and soothe, to bind up broken reeds ;” 
so. in the present Series, the author's pur- 
pose being “rather to strengthen the reeds 
that they may not break, and haply bend 
them into use,”—they have given “ with 
less sentiment, more religious thought.” 
The typographical execution of the work 
discover that surpassing excellence at- 
tained in this country only by the Riverside 
press at Cambridge; the paper is heavy, 
glossy, tinted ; the old style of type is used; 
and altogether the volume constitutes one 
of the handsomest and most acceptable of- 
ferings yet made to intelligent and culti- 
vated Christianity. 


Tue Opyssey or Homer. With the Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice. Literally translated, with explana- 
tory Notes. By Turopore Atvis BuckLey, 
B. A., of Christ Church. Harper & Bro’s, 
New York. J. W. Randolph, Rich- 


mond. 


The present translation has been execu- 
ted on the same plan as that of the Iliad, to 
which it forms the companion volume. 
The Hymns, and Minor Poems are now, 
for the first time, literally translated, com- 
pleting all that has been attributed to 
Homer. The frequent quotations from the 
brilliant paraphrase of Chapman, Con- 
greve, and Shelley, cannot fail to prove in- 
teresting to the general reader. A Life of 
Homer, attributed to Herodotus, and trans- 
latod by Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq., is pre- 
fixed to the Odyssey, and constitutes an 
important feature of the book. If it be 
true, as some one contends, that “who 
reads Homer hus read all beoks,” it would 
be well forthe large and constantly in- 
creasing number of American Non-Hellen- 
ists to possess themselves as quickly as pos- 
sible of Mr Buckley’s admirable translations. 
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Poems. Sacred and Secular. By the Rev. 
Wma. Croswett, D. D. Edited with a 
Memoir, by A. CLeveLanp Coxe. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. A. Morris, Rich- 
mond. 


An elevated, meditative vein of piety 
characterizes Dr. Croswell’s verse. Be- 
yond the skill at description, which is not 
remarkable, and the genuine devotional 
spirit enveloping each poem, as an altar is 
veiled by its incense, there is little in the 
volume to recommend. Its size is handy ; 
its whole make-up pretty and very credita- 
ble to the University press. Our regret is 
that we cannot praise the text as highly as 
we can the person of the author. The 
steel engraving at the beginning of the 
book represents him as an uncommonly 
handsome and _intelligent-looking man. 
One would say that such a man could 
write poetry equal to that of Kirke White. 
But he cannot. 


Tom Brown at Oxrorp. A Sequel to School 
Days at Rugby. By Txos. Huunes, au- 
thor of Scouring of the White Horse, etc. 
Tickno: & Fields, Boston. A. Morris, 
Richmond, Va. 


This is Part XII. of one of the most cap- 


tivating works of the day. 


Periopicats, Ere. 


We “acknowledge the receipt,” as the 
merchants say, of The North American Re- 
view for Jannary, 1861, the ablest quarterly 
in the land. Also, The Methodist Quarterly 
Review for the same month, which is as 
strong as ever and none the less against 
the South. The Historical Magazine does 
great credit to the editor, Mr. Chas. B. Rich- 
ardson, of New York, who has made it in- 
dispensable to the American historical stu- 
dent. The Southern Planter appears in a 
new dress, with the eminently important 
addition of Prof. William Gilham to its 
editorial staff. The printing is capital, and 
reflects great honour upon Messrs. Macfar- 
lane & Fergusson. The Planter is now the 
neatest and most tasteful agricultural jour- 
nal in the country. The Maryland and 
Virginia Medical Journal, edited by Drs. 
McCaw, Van Bibber and Hammond, and 
published by Willett of Baltimore. and si- 
multaneously by West & Jonston of Rich- 
mond, is also on ourtable. Under its pres- 
ent able conductors, the Journal is rapidly 
increasing its circulation. Let the increase 
go bravely on. Richmond has cause to be 
proud of two such magazines as the Plan- 
ter and the Journal. Vanity Fair, the great 


comic Weekly of New York, is holding its 
own in spite of the Revolution, and now 
ranks with Puuch and Charwari. Its edi- 
tor, Chas. B. Leland, Esq., is the very ace 
of the whole suit of American humourists 
and wits. President B. B. Minor, late of 
this city, now at the head of the University 
of Missouri, has sent us a copy of the In- 
stallation Addresses of himself and Mr. 
Tucker, a member of the Faculty. These 
Addresses discover high qualities of intel- 
lect and heart in their respective authors. 
We must not close without saying a good 
word for the New York Albin. If we lived 
in the country, and were obliged to take 
only one weekly paper, we should choose 
the Albion. Its literary selections are of 
the very best—the cream of periodical 
publications—and its summary of news all 
that could be desired. It has nothing to 
do with American politics, and that of it- 
self is a first-class recommendation. The 
Century, now thoroughly and hopelessly 
abolitionized, informs us, in an article 
headed “ Edgar A. Poe and his Critics,” 
that John R. Thompson, Esq., is going to 
expand his lecture on the genius and cha- 
racter of Poe into a book. We are glad to 
hear it. Mr, Thompson knew this unhap- 
py pvet so intimately and for so many 
years that his book must necessarily prove 
the most exhaustive and interesting treatise 
yet given to the world. Princeton Keview. 
Pity that this, the leading organ of the Old 
School Presbyterians, who have proved 
themselves sound on the question of slave- 
ty, should have become the apologist of 
Lincoln and the Republicans The article 
on “The State of the Country,” in the 
January number, serves only to show that 
the ablest and least prejudiced Northern 
minds are totally at fault in regard to the 
cause of the revolution at the South. Right 
or wrong, one thing is certain—South Caro- 
lina has declared her independence of sec- 
tional tyranny. Six otler States have fol- 
lowed her example. If the rest choose to 
remain and expostulate with their oppres- 
sors, then they deserve the slavery to which 
they are inevitably doomed. 


New Music. The Southern Man. Words 
by W. H. Hotcomspe, M. D. Music by 
Arnaud Préot, Esq., of the Buckingham 
Female Institute. Dedicated to the Hon. 
Roger A. Pryor. 

We are indebted for several copies of 
this stirring song to the author, an accom- 
plished musician and a high-toned gentle- 
man, whose devotion to the South has in- 
spired him with melody fitted to the pa- 
triotic lines of Dr. Holcombe. The com- 
position is highly spoken of by a first rate 
critic in musical matters. We trust “The 
Southern Man” will meet with a large 
sale. 
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‘SOLU BLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANG! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under the personal supervision and direction of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
Chemist, of this City. 


THIS F ERTILIZER 1 we oontidently ipiiiaitaailieaam as the most permanent 


and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRANT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 


THE SO M BR ERO GUANO 
Before being mixed, is rendered immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphurie Acid. 
This treatment is universally recommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simuttansdas, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 
This is the ONLY mixture of the Ammoniated and Phosphatic GUANOS we know of, 
yet offered to the Agricultural community, in a REALLY SOLUBLE form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, 
are highly satisfactory—so much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ere long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, without the addition of Phosphales, tends rather to exhaust than 


permanently improve the soil. * 
FOW LE & CoO., 


; ADLEXAINDRITA, VA. 
Nov 60—tf 











